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Wo GREAT NEW ENGLAND PEACE 
WORKERS 


By EDWIN D. MEAD 


I. Epwin Ginn* 


T is peculiarly fitting that this 
memorial meeting to honor Ed- 
win Ginn should be held in this 

church, which we still like to call Dr. 
Hale’s church, because Dr. Hale stood 
pre€minently here in Boston for the 
various virtues which we celebrate 
here in connection with Edwin Ginn. 
He stood for citizenship, he stood for 
education, he stood for philanthropy, 
and preeminently he stood for inter- 
national peace and friendship. We 
called him, in the later years of his life, 
the Nestor of our peace cause in 
his church a 
temple of that cause. He said that 
there should be no modern church 


America. He made 


which did not have among its regular 
standing committees a Committee 
and such 


in this 


on International Justice, 
a committee he founded 
church. 

I think of two meetings held here 
within the last two years, at which 
Mr. Ginn was present, when in place 


of the sermon on Sunday morning 
there were addresses upon interna- 
tional justice and friendship given by 
two of Mr. 
European friends, Baron d’Estournelles 
de Constant and the Baroness Von 


Ginn’s own revered 


Suttner. Those were illustrations of 
the interests for which this church has 
stood; and it is, I repeat, a fitting place 
in which to commemorate Mr. Ginn’s 
virtues and achievements. 

But I think of Dr. Hale and Edwin 
Ginn in much more direct relations. 
I think there was no one who did more 
than Dr. Hale to inspire Mr. Ginn’s 
devotion to the cause of international 
organization. I remember a meeting, 
ten or a dozen years ago, when Dr. 
Hale was trying to organize a Boston 
committee on International Justice. I 
do not remember the particular occa- 
sion of the meeting at that time; but 
I do remember that we met in Mr. 
Ginn’s room on Beacon Street, over- 
looking the Common, and that it was 


* Address at the Memorial Meeting at the South Congregational Church, Boston, March 1, 1914. 
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the most natural place in Boston for 
such a meeting to be held. 

I think of something yet more 
striking. The first address in behalf 
of the peace cause which Mr. Ginn 
ever made was at Lake Mohonk, at 
one of the Mohonk Conferences on 
International Arbitration; and there, 
too, his last address was made. That 
first address was made in 1901, al- 
though Mr. Ginn, not as a speaker, 
had been present at the Mohonk Con- 
ferences in 1897 and 1899. In 1901 
he gave his first address upon the cause, 
and the first word in that first peace 
address of Mr. Ginn’s was the name 
of Dr. Hale. I like to remember, 
therefore, that it is in Dr. Hale’s 
pulpit that I pay this tribute to Mr. 
Ginn’s peace services this afternoon. 
‘It was for a reason that the name of 
Dr. Hale was the first word in Mr. 
Ginn’s first address upon the cause of 
peace. He immediately followed Dr. 
Hale in the order of the speeches at 
that session of the 1901 Mohonk Con- 
Dr. Hale had said — it was 
one of the early sessions of the Mohonk 
Conference — that the time had come 
when the business men of America 


ference. 


ought to believe in the peace cause and 
have a hand in it. We have come 
here, he said, professional men, clergy- 
men and lawyers, teachers and literary 
men, but it is high time that the busi- 
ness men of this country should take 
their part in this great cause. Pres- 
ently Mr. Ginn was introduced, im- 


mediately following Dr. Hale’s ad- 
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dress. The president of the Mohonk 
Conference that year was Chief Justice 
Stiness of Rhode Island, and Judge 
Stiness said: “We have with us to-day 
one who answers Dr. Hale’s descrip- 
tion,— a business man, a large-hearted, 
broad-minded man,— Mr. Edwin Ginn 
of Boston.” 

That is what Edwin Ginn was in the 
peace movement, a business man, a 
large-hearted, broad-minded man. And 
he began his address, as a business 
man, by paying a tribute to the ideal- 
ist. Dr. Hale, he thought, had paid 
somewhat too high a tribute to the 
The idealist and the 
business man, he said, should always 
And in him they did, 
because, as Professor Kittredge has 
well said, Mr. Ginn was first, last and 


business man. 


act together. 


always an idealist, an idealist in busi- 
ness, an idealist in philanthropy, an 
idealist in politics, and it was the 
idealist that spoke as a business man 
there in his first address at Mohonk. 
But he directed his words immediately 
to some very practical and pressing 
The two obstacles to the 
peace cause in the world, he said, were 


questions. 


lack of mutual confidence among the 
nations and the great armaments. 
These, my friends, remain to-day as in 
1901 the two great obstacles to peace. 
The distrust among the nations is to 
be removed by education and the 
gradual development and exercise of 
co-operation. In the great arma- 
ments Mr. Ginn was right in seeing 
one of the great menaces to the peace 
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of the world. There is no other so 
serious hindrance to the development 
of international arbitration itself. The 
monstrous navies, especially, have be- 
come far more a provocation and 
danger than a defense. The argu- 
ment that they are the preservatives 
of peace is a silly argument, and it 
is not a disinterested one. 

1901, it will be remembered, was 
the year following the release of the 
men imprisoned at Pekin at the time 
of the Boxer uprising; and the spectacle 
of the armies of half a dozen nations 
working together, under a commander 
selected by all from one of the groups, 
made a profound impression upon Mr. 
Ginn. 


ble in it, a sort of preparation for the 


He saw a prophecy and para- 


international army, the international 
police, of which he spoke so often 
afterwards. He hardly ever made an 
address in which he did not ring some 
changes upon this idea of the gradual 
supplanting of the rival national armies 
by an international force. It is some- 
thing which in these recent years 
President Eliot has strongly empha- 
sized. But it was prominent in Mr. 
Ginn’s first Mohonk speech in 1901. 
He reminded the people at the Mohonk 
Conference that they were confronted 
by enormous and powerful organiza- 
tions. They were confronted, he said, 
by the military class, “the war power 
with unlimited resources of wealth and 


? and we could never overcome 


men,’ 
these obstacles except as we perfected 


a great organization to meet them. It 
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would not do, he said then and after- 
wards, to leave this work to be done by 
a few. An adequate counteracting in- 
fluence covld not be exerted simply by 
men who could give to the cause only 
shreds and patches of their time. We 
must make this, he said, a well organ- 
ized crusade; there must be men de- 
voted to the cause, as Sumner and 
Garrison and Phillips were devoted to 
the cause of anti-slavery, men who 
And 


the cause must have a financial back- 


would give all their time to it. 


ing such as it had never had before. 
In that 1901 speech he said, addressing 
himself especially to business and 
financial men: “I should like to see a 
fund of one million dollars estab- 
lished before we marshal our forces. 
We spend hundreds of millions a year 
for war; can we not afford to spend one 
He would himself 
vouch for a hundred thousand dollars. 

This illustrates another field in 
which Dr. Hale and Mr. Ginn were 
alike. 


very many ways,—in a _ buoyant 


million for peace?” 


They were alike, indeed, in 


strength and energy, in an untiring 
enthusiasm and optimism, in an au- 
dacious inaccuracy often — Mr. Ginn, 
too, had his fitfulness and impulsive- 
ness — and alike in their courageous 
imagination, in a large and confident 
way of looking at things, which made 
When Dr. Hale in 
those early Mohonk Conferences thun- 


them prophetic. 


dered his prophecies and demands for 
a permanent international tribunal. I 
heard eminent diplomats and jurists 
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there rise to say that this was a splen- 
did ideal, but that we might never 
expect to see it realized in our time. 
In less than five years from the time 
when Dr. Hale thus demanded and 
prophesied a permanent International 
Tribunal, it had been established. 
When Mr. Ginn made at Mohonk his 
demand for a stronger and more 
generous organization of the peace 
work, urged the necessity of enlisting 
business men in the cause, and said 
they ought to raise a million dollars 
for the work, I remember this was 
talked of not uncommonly as vague 
and visionary language. When he 
said presently, yet more definitely, that 
he would be one of ten to contribute 
a million dollars, I heard men say 
that it was idle talk, and they did not 
believe it would ever be done. But 
although such a large amount had 
never before been spoken of for peace 
propaganda, this man lived to give 
to the cause himself the whole sum that 
in that speech at Mohonk in 1901 he 
asked that the business men in the 
country devoted to the peace cause 
should unite to contribute together. 
It is always to be remembered to Mr. 
Ginn’s high honor that he was the first 
man in the world to devote so large 
a sum to the distinct work of peace 
education; and this meant sacrifice — 
for although wealthy, Mr. Ginn be- 
longed in no sense to the circle of our 
richest men. 

He said in that same first speech — 
and the confident and fortifying word 
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should be recalled — that, though great 
forces were against us, all the best 
interests of civilization were with us, — 
industry, agriculture, art,— and that 
because they were, organization and 
education would do the rest. 

He made many speeches upon the 
peace cause after that 1901 address at 
Mohonk. He first outlined his ideas 
fully at the International Peace Con- 
gress in Boston in 1904. He spoke 
at the International Peace Congress 
at Lucerne in 1905, at the New York 
Peace Congress in 1907, at Chicago in 
1909, at Washington in 1910, at 
Baltimore in 1911, and in 1911 he was 
also at the Conference in Berne. If 
you read all his speeches, you will find 
that they are “the same old speech,” 
as Dr. Hale used to say of his own 
speeches at Lake Mohonk back there 
at the beginning. His message was 
a simple one, and always essentially 
the same. He called upon the press, 
he called upon the church, called 
upon the schools, called upon business 
men, called upon the young men of the 
community, to do their work for the 
cause, and urged the peace friends of the 
country to organize, and the business 
men of the country to see that the 
organization was backed up. His ex- 
periepce as a business man had made 
him practical, and taught him that 
great ideas and great movements must 
be backed up with money to achieve 
success. As a business man he was 
introduced at his first appearance in 
the peace cause, and the appeal for 
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EDWIN A. 


practical backing for the cause was 
always at the front with him. 

I do not know how many of those 
who are gathered here, I do not 
know how many of our fellow-citizens 
in Boston, know that had it not been 
for Edwin Ginn the great Interna- 
tional Congress of Chambers cf Com- 
merce would never have come to this 
city in 1912. It 


portant gathering of business men that 


was the most im- 
the world has ever seen, and, as it 
proved, and as he foresaw, cne of the 
greatest gatherings for the promoticn of 
peace and international friendship. He 


knew that in the world’s commerce, the 


GINN, 


ESQ. 


world’s trade and finance are both the 
chief menaces and the chief helps to 
the cause; that in many of the vested 
interests of men lay the menace, but 
that the broad views of business men 
and the paramount demands of com- 
merce itself were largely to produce 
When in 1902 he published 


the first book for the cause, it was the 


the cure. 


great book of Jean de Bloch, “The 
Future of War.” 


first to 


He was one of the 


welcome Norman Angell’s 
“The Great Illusion,” which brought 
home to the business world yet more 


folly 


futility of war, and to ally Norman An- 


definitely the econcmic and 
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gell to the World Peace Foundation. 
But it was upon education that Mr. 
Ginn chiefly relied. He first named 
his foundation the International School 
of Peace, and I am not sure that the 
should 

We shall see triumph for 


name ever have _ been 
changed. 
the cause, he said, when a generation 
has passed through the schools and 
colleges that has been trained to lcck 
upon this problem with the true 
philosophy and truly understocd the 
what he banked 


schools — as _his 


facts. That was 


upon — the edu- 
cational life had peculiarly fitted him 
to do. That is why he emphasized 
especially the value of the college 
young man, knowing that from the 
colleges come the men who chiefly in- 
fluence public opinion in this American 
democracy — the statesmen and law- 
yers and editors and preachers and 
teachers. That is why he welcomed 
and so generously helped the Cosmo- 
politan Club movement in our uni- 
versities. That is why he maintained 
a messenger from that organization to 
work in the universities of Germany; 
and I can think of nothing more em- 
blematic of his life, and of no more in- 
teresting recent meeting in connection 
with this cause, than the last gathering 
in which I ever saw him in connection 
with the peace interest, when the 
thirty of them, 


came here last summer on their way to 


German students, 


the International Peace Congress at 
Cornell 
Ginn invited these young men out to 


University. He and Mrs. 
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their home in Winchester, and in their 
beautiful new music room all listened 
to music together, and they walked 
upon the lawns and engaged in inspiring 
conversation. I remember it for an- 
other reason, because these young men 


Mr. 


Ginn’s warm and winning personality 


were profoundly impressed by 


and his enthusiasm; and a score of 
them spoke cf him afterwards in terms 
of love. 

That was the notable thing about 
Edwin Ginn. 


one of the speakers that what he was 


It has been said here by 
was more than what he did. I cannct 
here forget nor fail to notice the per- 
sonal impression that he made upon 
me. I have been allied with him in 
the carrying on of service for a great 
cause to which we were alike devoted; 
but living as I have clese to him now for 
years, what has meant most to me 
was his personality and the conse- 
cration which pervaded all that he did. 
It was my privilege in these last years, 
especially, to be in very intimate per- 
sonal relations with him, because our 
headquarters were for three years in 
the same building where the business 
of his publishing house was carried on. 
I was thus enabled, day by day, to 
touch the spirit of that business, to 
feel the spirit of the men who were 
associated with him, to see how he was 
loved by all, to see the enthusiasm, 
devotion and regard for him that per- 
vaded that great establishment. A 
multitude of noble friends of his in 
the peace cause were my friends, too, 
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and their personal love for him was 
known to me. And that, after all, 
as Mr. McCall has well hinted, is 


what counts. How is it that a man 


affects those who stand close to 
him? How is it that they regard 
him? Measured by this standard, 


Edwin Ginn’s was a great and noble 
character. 

And in the peace work—I feel 
bound peculiarly to say this — we have 
in our great cause peace men who 
are respectable, peace men who do 
not want to rub anybody the wrong 
way, peace men who are academic, 
fair-weather peace men, peace men 
who are not in earnest; but Edwin 
Ginn was in dead earnest. The war 
against war was an integral part of his 
life. 
fight, a fight with the devil in the saw- 


He knew that we are in a great 


pit, and that war goes not forth save 
as the devil goes forth. He was in the 
conflict always courageous, and he 
was always buoyant, optimistic and 
confident. 

I cannot forget that, by sad and 
startling fatality, almost simultane- 
ously with Mr. Ginn’s death came the 
news of the death of one of his revered 
associates, not only a co-worker in the 
peace cause—for Mr. Capen was 
president of the Massachusetts Peace 
Society and also a trustee of the World 
Peace Foundation — but one of the 
trustees of the Charlesbank Homes. 
As in Boston we begin this week with a 


memorial meeting in honor of Edwin 
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Ginn, we close it next Saturday with a 
memorial meeting in honor of Samuel 
B. Capen, the heads of our two chief 
Boston peace agencies dying almost 
simultaneously. It was not only as 
the president of the American Board 
for Foreign Missions, but also as the 
representative of the World Peace 
Foundation, that Mr. Capen went on 
A few 


days before Mr. Capen died he sent 


his journey around the world. 


back to Boston, and it reached here 


and was published in the Boston 
Herald a few days ago, an article upon 
the international opportunity and re- 
sponsibility of the United States. As 
I read this farewell message I thought 
of the impressive words spoken at Mr. 
Ginn’s funeral by his minister, Mr 
Crothers. He said that on Mr. Ginn’s 
last Sunday at church, when in the 
service had been read the twenty-fourth 
psalm with those sublime words, upon 
the lifting up of the everlasting doors, 
Mr. Ginn came to him at the close and 
said: “That expresses what life seems 
to me. I feel that life is forever, day 
by day, the opening to me of new 
doors.” “Opportunity” was the last 
word of Samuel B. Capen; and life 
to Edwin Ginn was the opening forever 
of new and everlasting doors. Because 
he believed in the future, because he 
believed in the open doors, he ap- 
pealed to youth, to young men; and 
his last peace speech was an appeal to 
vigorous young men, and an appeal to 


the church, the school and the college 
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SAMUEL B. 


to make the same plea to vigorous 
young men. 

Idealism, organization, education, 
consecration, youth,— these were the 
things upon which he relied. These, 
my friends, were the things upon which 
Emerson, our great idealist, relied. 
You will remember, some of you, his 
words upon Theodore Parker, when 
Parker died in Florence, and Emerson 
spoke at the memorial service in Music 


Hall. 


ence he said, ‘‘ There are two Theodore 


As Parker lay dying in Flor- 
Parkers. One is dying here in Flor- 
ence; the other I have planted in Bos- 
ton and he will live there and finish 
my work.” And as Emerson spoke 
of Parker at that memorial meeting, 
he said that the reason why that work 
would go on and the great principles 


of Parker would live and triumph was 


CAPEN, ESQ. 


because they were supported by “the 
stars in their courses and the inspira- 
tions of youth.” The stars in their 
courses — that was what Edwin Ginn 
meant when he said that all the great 
interests of civilization were with us, 
that idealism was with us, that educa- 
tion and the growing thought of men 
were with us; and to the young scholars 
of America he appealed for leadership 
in the holy war for a peaceful and 
Chan- 


ning, Ladd, Sumner, Emerson, Parker, 
. 


civilized world. Worcester, 
Hale — it has been a great apostolic 
succession. All these were friends and 
helpers of this high cause in New Eng- 
land. But among all our servants of 
the cause there is none who will be 
remembered for more definite, devoted, 
or fruitful service than that rendered 


in these latest years by Edwin Ginn. 
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II. Samuet B: Caren* 


The greatest foreign missionary ser- 
mon which I ever heard was preached 


by Phillips Brooks at Trinity Church, 


and its text was: “In the beginning 
God created the heavens and the 
earth.” This earth is God’s earth — 
this was the simple argument of the 
great preacher — and the duty of every 
son of God is to be about his Father’s 
business, working together with him 
to develop and organize the life of the 
world into conformity with God’s law 
That makes every man 
feel that every other man is his brother, 


and purpose. 


and that he is responsible for the wel- 
fare and advancement of every other 
according to the measure of his power, 
whether that other lives around the 
corner or in the uttermost parts of the 
earth. That insight, the sense of that 
duty, makes every son of God at heart 
a missionary. 

What was in the beginning as con- 
Accord- 
ing to the beautiful Christmas story, 


cerns the Christian religion? 


it was the song of angels heralding the 
new religion as the gospel of peace and 
good-will on earth. That was the 
What was the final charge? 
““Go ye into all the world and preach 
That 
is precisely what the first Christian 


key-note. 
the gospel to every creature.” 


preachers set about — to spread their 
gospel into the whole world with which 
they had to do. They transcended 
old prejudices and made the field of 


their religion international. In Christ 


Jesus there should be neither Greek 
nor Jew, barbarian, Scythian, bond 
nor free; and the central proclamation 
in the first great Christian sermon in 
Europe, Paul’s missionary sermon at 
Athens, was that God hath made of 
one blood all nations of men. a 

Samuel B. Capen believed these 
He believed them with all 
his heart and soul and mind and 


things. 


strength; and devotion to them was 
his life. 
it was good for something; and the 


Religion was not good unless 


Christian religion was not good unless 
it was put into practice. In politics 
Church and State 
to him were two instrumentalities for 


he was a Puritan. 


bringing the kingdom of God on earth. 
Our politics must be made to embody 
our religion, whether it be Boston 
Of world 


politics this certainly was not true. 


politics or world politics. 


He saw that selfishness and greed ruled 
portentously in the policies of nations 
in their dealings with each other, and 
that in many respects the Christian 
The 
three leading nations of Christendom, 


nations were the worst of all. 


those which boasted themselves the 
leaders of civilization— Great Britain, 
Germany and the United States—were 
spending more strength and money 
than any others in building up terrible 
machinery with which to overawe and, 
if necessary, slaughter their fellow-men. 
This, as he declared at the very front 
of his great Portland address on “ For- 


* Address at the Memorial Meeting at the Old South Church, Boston, March 7, 1914. 
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eign Missions and World Peace,” is 
what hinders the work of all mission- 
aries, because the peoples to whom 
they go recognize instantly and per- 
sistently its utter inconsistency with 
avowed Christian principles. I wish 
that this lofty appeal by Mr. Capen 
might be spread by the million throug- 
out Christendom; for I know of no 
more forcible and solemn reminder for 
Christians of their primary duty at 
this critical juncture in international 
life. 
the ripe fruit of Mr. Capen’s inter- 


This noteworthy message was 


national thought and devotion for 
twenty years. No man among us was 
more prominently or persistently de- 
voted to the cause of international 
I think at this 


. hour of his many years at the Mohonk 


justice and order. 


Conferences, of his presence at the 
important arbitration conferences at 
Washington, of his presidency of the 
Massachusetts Peace Society, of his 
activity as one of the trustees of the 
World Peace Foundation, established 
by Mr. Ginn. It is indeed a sad and 
startling coincidence by which almost 
simultaneously there were taken from 
us these two heads of our two chief 
Boston peace agencies, the coincidence 
by which on the first day of this same 
week in Boston there should be a 
memorial meeting in honor of Mr. 
Ginn, and on the last day a memorial 
meeting in honor of Mr. Capen. 

The two causes of foreign missions 
and world peace were to Mr. Capen 
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one cause. He went on this tour of 
his around the world as the representa- 
tive at once of the American Board 
and the World Peace Foundation; 
and to us at the Foundation, letters 
from him have come again and again, 
all full of his untiring activity and de- 
votion, all full of accounts of addresses 
in behalf of human _ brotherhood. 
Letters 
Bombay, Colombo, Singapore, Hong- 
kong, and the last from the steamer 


came from Rome, Cairo, 


on which he was approaching Shang- 
hai, on January 23, only three days 
before the fatal illness came. Every 
letter was a record of impressive work 
for peace, and every one a glowing 
prophecy. Three of them came many 
days after his death, and they have 
been to us like voices from the beyond. 


Such, 
“America’s Opportunity and her Re- 


too, seemed his article on 


sponsibility,” written on the last day 
of 1913, and published in the Boston 
Herald on February 13. We may 
fittingly view this article as Mr. 
Capen’s farewell address; and had he 
known that it was such, I cannot think 
that he would have wished to change 
any word in it, as addressed to his 
fellow peace workers, his fellow-cit- 
izens and his fellow Christians. It 
tells of his addresses in India upon 
international brotherhood and their 
reception, and emphasizes the fact 
that everywhere he spoke as the 
representative alike of the cause of 
missions and the cause of peace. 








THE GUN MOB 
By JOSEPH MATTHEWS SULLIVAN 


“MOB” is not, as the name 
A implies, a noisy, violent, tem- 
pered gathering, but a gang 

of pickpockets well financed and 
equipped for the trials of the road. A 
mob consists of four or five people who 
travel together to steal. An inquiry 
into the formation of mobs, their 
habits, peculiarities, methods, etc., 
might prove interesting to the reader 
who loves to delve into the sociological 
labyrinths of that portion of the human 
family known as the “underworld.” 
In America mobs are formed in a 
variety of ways; as children they may 
be thrown together by accident; per- 
haps they are neighbors, or slight ac- 
quaintances, or get acquainted with 
each other in penal institutions, and 
are released at about the same time. 
The working and daily routine of the 
mob continues until broken up by 
imprisonment of one or more members, 
sickness, or the locality getting to hot 
for them on account of the activity of 
the police. Betrayals of each other 
to the police are matters of common 
occurrence; take for example, a man is 
arrested charged with larceny from 
the person. The police have no way of 
finding out what thieves constitute 
the personnel of the mob, but they find 
out through other thieves (jealous, 
malicious and anxious to secure favors 


Then 
afteraconvictionofthe first mancaught, 


for themselves from the police). 


the police round up the “sucker” 
and complain of and convict each and 
every memberofthe mob. Thisis done 
by “snitching’” (thieves informing 
on each other), and it is a common 
In Am- 
seldom contain 


practice among pickpockets. 
erica a mob will 
more than four or five members; in 
England from fourtotwenty. Pocket- 
picking is at a standstill in the northern 
parts of the United States in the winter 
time because it is not easy to pick the 
pockets of people wearing overcoats. 
This fact accounts for the migrations 
of thieves southward in the winter 
time, and the southern climate, being 
milder, offers a better and more fertile 
field for depredations. In this respect, 
the “gun” goes southward like the 
swallow, and the underworld family 
in its habits resembles those of the 
feathered tribe. Like the hare, what- 
ever his itinerary, he returns to his 
home city unless he is prevented and 
detained by the police authorities. 
“Holding out ” part of the “swag” is 
another name for the splitting up of 
mobs, and they brag and “knock” one 
another just the same as the rest of 
humanity. Before they go out to 
races and fairs they settle beforehand 


what part each shall take, and the 
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location of their “meets.” Time is 
not considered; three in the morning is 
as convenient to them as midnight. 
They are punctual in their “meets” 
and refuse to work with strangers. A 
failure to keep a “meet” will result 
in the discharge of the careless thief, 
and another man will be selected to 
fill his place. A strange thief must be 
vouched for and introduced by some 
one known to both. Wandering about 
like Arabs, they change the personnel 
of the mob to fill up gaps caused by 
imprisonment, Their 
women, too, gossip, and in this way, 
much important and valuable informa- 
tion gets to the police. Upon the 
return of the mob perhaps only one of 
the original five will appear with the 
returned mob. On the road they 
“fill” in with other mobs, discharge 
each other, get split out on account of 


sickness, etc. 
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quarrels, betrayals of each other to 
the police, etc. They meet each other 
in their travels on the “road” and give 
a parting salute and then pass on. 
Professional bondsmen, too, leak much 
information to the police; their busi- 
ness is shady, even if done under color 
of legal proceedings. When a “fall” 
takes place, and a professional bonds- 
man is interviewed relative to bail, he 
puts down in a little memorandum 
book the names of the “Good Samari- 
tan”, who takes such an interest in 
freeing their brother from “limbo.” 
After awhile the good “Samaritans” 
find themselves in “limbo,” and to 
save their souls they can’t find out 
what landed them in “quod.” It was 
the police “squeeze” that furnished 
the necessary “tip” and the police 
“court runner” had to deliver when 
called upon. 


LIFE IN CHIHUAHUA 
By MARY B. RAMSEY 


live in the desert to love it. At 

times it is unlovely — when 

sand-storms last for days, when 
the-traveler finds no water, when the 
sun scorches and blinds him, when the 
eyes are hungry for a bit of bright 
‘green grass—and these phases of 
desert life affect us much at first, but 
all at once we feel its charm, and 
after that it never lets us go. After 
living some time in the desert, I went 
North with my four-year-old-daughter, 
to “God’s country,” as dwellers in 
barren places like to call the land of 
trees and grass. At first the little 
girl was delighted with everything. 


[Te know how long one must 


She exclaimed, “Why, it is all park 
here,” and asked if she might touch 
the grass on the lawns. After a few 
months we were both homesick and 
gladly turned back. The morning of 
the fourth day of travel we saw the 
sand-hills again. Little daughter 
looked for awhile, speechless, then 
just breathed, “Father’s country.” 
Much of the north of Chihuahua is 
a desert. There is vegetation, but 
mesquite and greasewood and yucca 
and cactus, with their dull greens, 
fade into the general brownness. Ex- 
cept where cottonwood trees grow 
along the banks of the few rivers, 
whose beds are as often dry as run- 
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THE DESERT 


ning with water, the stage setting 
for the drama we are watching south 
of us is a vast brown plateau, with 
dull purplish mountains all around, 
and the bluest of skies overhead. At 
night there seem to be twice as many 
stars as we have in New England, the 
air is so clear, and the moon seems 
bigger and brighter than the eastern 
moon. In traveling through this 
country, as we come to the parts that 
are utterly desolate, where even cac- 
tus finds nothing to feed upon and 
dies and blows away, our sight re- 
fuses to take in the desolation, just 
as we can feel only so much pain 
before becoming unconscious, and 
instead of barrenness, we see all the 
wonders of the mirage. The mountains 
no longer shut us in, we look right 
under and through them, they be- 
come islands in a lake as blue as the 
sky. Villages are just over the lake 
and fleets are crossing it, and so our 
way is gladdened, until we are once 
more where the water is real. Here 
and there on the sand plains are 


‘a few weeks ago. 


skeletons of animals killed by thirst. 
Little daughter, seeing them, said, 
“Will our bones lie on God’s floor 
like that?” There are human bones 
since the war, and the ground must 
have seemed little enough like God’s 
floor to the poor fellows who laid 
themselves down there to die. 

Of all the strange processions that 
ever crossed the desert, the strangest 
was that of the prisoners and refugees 
who marched frcem Ojinaga to Marfa 
I used to see five 
hundred workmen with perhaps a 
hundred women and children break 
camp every few days and move on, 
as the railroad was built down into 
the wilderness. I have only to mul- 
tiply their number by ten to picture 
the flight frcm Ojinaga. The director 
of the Red Cross Society said that 
there were ten miles of human beings 
in every kind of conveyance, on horses, 
mules, and burres, and_ trudging 
along on foot. All semblance of the 
uniform ranks of an army was gone. 
One old Mexican woman was leading 
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a borro packed with as much as he 
could carry, and on the apex of his 
pack sat a red fighting rooster tied on 
with a string. We used to expect, 
when the railroad camp moved, a 
game-cock to every man, cock fights 
being more popular by far than bull 
fights, and the last thing the long line 
of flat cars that moved the workmen 
and their families waited for was the 
capture of the runaway cocks. The 
soldiers had to leave their pets with 
the women during the battle, and 
only he whose wife or sweetheart 
could carry more than her own pos- 
sessions found his bird when he 
joined the refugees after Ojinaga fell. 
During the battle the terrified women 
who had fled over the line to the 
United States took refuge in an ar- 
roya, as the deep dry cuts made by 
freshets during the rainy season are 
called. They dug little niches out of 
the sandy banks with their bare 
hands and into them set their cruci- 
fixes, and before these shrines pros- 
trated themselves, praying for the 
deliverance of their men. It is sixty- 


seven miles from Ojinaga to the rail- 
road station at Marfa — quite a walk 
over mountain roads for women and 
young children, and for men who had 
been fighting for several days. There 
was constant straggling away from 
the line of march as water was 
searched for, or a burro strayed off. 
A party of women stopped by the 
roadside to assist at the birth of a 
child. The United States cavalry- 
men guarding the line had to do much 
rounding up of their charges. Trains 
carried the motley mob from Marfa to 
Fort Bliss, Tex. As each train ar- 
rived, companies of the prisoners with 
their women, children and dogs were 
marched across the sand flats and as- 
signed places within the stockade. 


Barbed wire fences in our Mexican 
guests — eleven miles of it. One 
hundred shower baths are in con- 


stant use, to the dismay of many 
who never took baths with regu- 
larity before. Fifty little brown babies 
were born the first few days in camp, 
and E] Paso women were kept busy 
making layettes. It costs our govern- 
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THE PATIO IN OUR JUAREZ HOUSE 


ment fifteen hundred dollars a day 
to care for these people, and it is 
likely to be some time before they are 
returned to their fatherland. 

I made a collection of wild flowers 
while I lived in the desert. Until the 
rains come, and some times it is more 
than a year between showers, it seems 
the last place to botanize, but the 
very day after a rain blossoming 
plants spring up every place. There 
are sheets of white flowers for which 
I know no name but the Mexican oneof 
‘‘sabina,’’ which means a sheet, and 
well does the name suit them, so 
white is the ground where they open 
their big petals. There are clumps of 
yellow flowers, each bush a big bou- 
quet, which we used to cut just as it 
grew for a centerpiece on the dinner 
table. There are primroses and many 
lovely kinds of mallows and sages 
and verbenas. I have prints of more 
than a hundred sorts of flowers I 
found in the Chihuahua desert, many 
of them not yet named by the botan- 
ists. A beautiful white narcissus- 
like flower that grows in masses after 


rains. I have since seen pictured in 
catalogues under the name of Mexican 
lily. In its native land it is called the 


lily of St. John the Baptist. The 
Mexicans never spare words in their 
names or expressions. The yucca 


there is a tree, like a palm, and the 
great stalks of waxy flowers were so 
heavy I could only carry one or two 
of them. One night during the build- 
ing of the Mexican Northweastern 
Railroad, up and down which so much 
fighting is going on, the rails were 
laid just to a grove of these yucca 


palms. It was before the rainy sea- 
son, so all were dry. We were slowly 
pushed down over the track just 
laid, to the new camping place. The 


laborers had set fire to a number of 
the yuccas, and strange bonfires they 
made, some with no branches at all, 
and some with one or two reaching 
out at any angle, with their bunches 
of bayonet leaves at the end, all 
brightly blazing. Around each fire 
was a group of men in bright blankets 
with their big hats and tightly clad 
legs, and women with blue rebosas 
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over their heads, here and there one 
with a baby bound up in the end of 
the rebosa in such a way that its little 
head was close to the mother’s face 
and its body seemed a part of her 


own. Some of the women were mak-., 


ing tortillas for the evening meal. 
Men were staking out their cocks, 
which have a string tied to one leg 
for this purpose. Other men were 
singing weird songs, which were 
hardly musical, but had a most pleas- 
ing effect in the open air. Any group 
of Mexicans is picturesque, their 
costumes and easy manners lend 
themselves so well to posing. This, 
of a hundred families settling them- 
selves for the night in the light of 
the great torches ten or fifteen feet 
high, was the most effective grouping 
I ever saw. By the time the trees 
were reduced to glowing stakes, Y’s, 
and crosses, the Mexicans were quiet, 
coyotes began their nightly yelping, 
and to that music we fell asleep. 
Not all of Chihuahua is a desert. 
To go a little way into the moun- 
tains in the western part of the state 
is much like taking a trip in the moun- 
tains of New England. The Sierras 
are higher, but as the whole country 
is a high plateau, the peaks do not 
rise to any great height above the 
surrounding country. But the 
Sierras go on and on for hundreds of 
miles, and the knowledge of the great 
distances, not only from water to 
water, as the mountain streams are 
few, but from one human habitation 
to another, and the entire lack of 
communication with the outer world, 
all create an atmosphere of adventure 
that exists to some extent about any 
mountain climb. With us it was a 
matter of life or death to find, or not 
to find the camp after an excursion. 
One of our men did wander too far, 
and the waiting all night for him to 
turn up, the men firing guns now and 
then, hoping for an answer, and all 
day again while the men hunted for 
the lost one, was one of our few un- 
happy times, for we knew plenty of 
cases of lost men who died or went 
jnsane. Just as one of the men had 


acked provisions and saddled his 
one to ride to the nearest settle- 
ment for bloodhounds, ovr friend 
staggered in. The days were warm 
and he had left camp without a coat. 
The nights were freezing cold, and 
after a day and part of a night of 
wandering, completely exhausted 
and chilled, he had laid himself down 
to die, first writing his will, in case his 
body should be found. The next 
day’s sun revived him and his mind 
cleared and he knew in which direc- 
tion he should walk, and so the 
tragedy was stayed. 

There are trails, if one can keep to 
them, it is often a steep and narrow 
way. One place, our horses were led 
over a hill while we walked through a 
canon to meet them on the other side. 
The cafion dwindled to a hole, a great 
rock having fallen and filled in the 
upper part. A man slid through the 
hole, then I was put in feet first, not 
having space enough to crawl on 
hands and knees, the first man caught 
me and let me down a six-foot drop 
to the trail below. Our stopping 
place that night was with two miners. 
The boys who reached the shack first 
said to one of the miners, “A woman 
is coming to spend the night.” He 
said, “She isn’t, she can’t, no woman 
can get here.” The boys insisted that 
I was on the way, and the miner, 
forced to believe, put both hands to 
his head, exclaiming “My God, I’ll 
have to wash my face.” He re- 
covered from the shock enough to 
treat me royally. The only hen was 
killed for my supper, the only cot 
given me to sleep on—every one 
carries his own bedding — and a box 
was hunted up to partly cover the 
hole which served as a door, giving 
me a degree of privacy in my bed- 
room and keeping out the dogs. An 
army would have a difficult time indeed 
marching through this wild country, 
and the government will have a hard 
time suppressing guerrilla warfare, 
now that the outlaw bands have begun 
their work. Diaz, when he became 
president and dictator, more than 
thirty years ago, wisely called the 
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leaders of the bandits, who then infested 
the mountains, to be officers in his 
army, and their followers to be sol- 
diers, and so formed the best forces 
he had to aid him in making travel, 
as well as his own position safe. Villa 
is himself one of the outlaws and is 
handling them as only a banditcan. I 
remember hearing a Spaniard from 
Mexico City tell of his daughter, 
whose skin, he said, had never felt a 
gous rougher than the finest silk. 

€ was mourning because she had 
joined one of the most self-denying 
sisterhoods of the Catholic Church. 
The wives and daughters of the very 
rich in Mexico are used to a refine- 
ment of luxury that does not even 
attract the Saxon peoples. So that 
our most luxurious class is hardier by 
nature and habit than the idle rich in 
Mexico. These unhappy people are 
suffering torment to which the sack- 
cloth of Don Ramon’s daughter can 
scarcely be compared. 

Life in the cities in the days of 
peace was no less interesting than in 
the country. Casas Grandes is one 
of the smaller of Chihuahua’s cities. 
I don’t know that it deserves the 
name of city, but it is the head of the 
district in which it lies, and has a 
Jefe politico, whose authority is much 
greater than that of our mayors. 
The name Casas Grandes means big 
houses, and hardly applies to the 
place as we saw it. There is a church 
which, when we were there, had never 
had a roof or floor. Worshippers 
knelt on the bare earth under the 
open sky. The altar had a half dome 
covering it, and I have heard that the 
whole church has since been roofed, 
but can hardly imagine such enter- 
prise among the dwellers of Casas 
Grandes whom I knew. There is a 
steep street with unplastered houses 
along each side, some of them with 
cactus plants growing on the mud 
roofs, so that the houses look a part 
of the hill-side. There is no bridge 
over the little river which must be 
crossed to reach the railroad station. 
If the water is so high that the ford 
is unsafe, business must wait. There 
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is one more pretentious street with 
plastered houses, some of them white, 
some pink and some blue, and one is 
painted in blocks like a checker- 
board, an effect more striking than 
beautiful. At the only dance I at- 
tended in Casas Grandes, the Mexi- 
cans wore their spurs, large jangling 
affairs, to the peril of the growns of 
the seforitas, and etiquette was still 
in the primitive state where no in- 
troductions were necessary, any man 
asked any woman to dance, and to 
refuse was a deadly insult. The real 
big houses for which Casas Grandes 
was named have been in ruins some 
hundreds of years. It is thought that 
the Aztecs built and lived in them on 
their slow journey from the North 
which began about 1160 A.D. This 
city of the dead is near the present 
town. It has been excavated enough 
for us to have an idea of the plan. 
Two or three enormous houses made 
up of many tiny rooms formed the 
entire settlement. There seem to 
have been few windows and only 
small openings for doors that a man 
must stoop to enter. Many of the 
rooms are only six feet square. The 
dead were buried under the floors so 
the remains of the former inhabitants 
are there in the ruins of their homes. 
The bodies are found sitting up with 
their knees against their chins, and 
jars of food were buried with them, 
as well as baskets, and weaving and 
other implements. The jars are some- 
times well shaped, and sometimes 
most fantastic. We have one in the 
shape of a man squatting and holding 
in his mouth what looks ,ike a cigar. 
Others in the forms of birds and ani- 
mals. 

The strong contrast to the ruins and 
dilapidated town of Casas Grandes 
were the Mormon settlement near by. 
The head colony was a lovely little 
place with a good school and comfort- 
able houses. Peaches, strawberries 
and other fruits grow in the pretty 
gardens. The president of the colon- 
ists said that it was their aim to make 
the desert blossom as the rose, and they 
have succeeded. The Mormons in 
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Mexico in many cases had plural 
wives, and most of the women were 
a forlorn looking lot. Each wife must 
expect to support her own children if 
at any time the father is sent as a 
missionary, and no one who is told 
to go, refuses. The church will help 
a woman who is totally unable to care 
for her own family. The several 
wives sometimes having between 
them thirty or forty children, we would 
consider an orphanage to a family a 
fair allowance, but much less sup- 
plies their needs. They are not dis- 
contented, simply think there is no 
other way to live and attain salva- 
tion. Our happier lot is not envied 
because we are to suffer in the here- 
after when they are wearing starry 
crowns. A Mormon woman told me 
that every great sacrifice here means 
one more star in the heavenly crown. 
These villages have all been destroyed 
during the war, and the Mormons 
driven out of Mexico, not because of 
religion but because the robbers 
wanted their goods. 

The city of Chihuahua is very 
different from Casas Grandes, and a 
beautiful place. The cathedral is of 
stone, built at great expense and very 
fine to look upon. Prettier, though 
less magnificent, is the Church of 
Guadalupe, which has the ethereal 
quality of the marble tombs of India, 
situated as it is on a hill, pure white, 
with high slim towers and a dome 
against the deep blue sky. The bells 
of the cathedral are rung by boys 
who go up into the bell tower, take 
hold of ropes tied to the clappers and 
bang them back and forth with might 
and main against the huge bells. The 
din is deafening and the fact that 
some of the bells are cracked, does 
not make it any easier to bear. This 
happens at least once an hour all day, 
and not infrequently during the night. 

My first experience in a Chihuahua 
hotel was unusual. We reached the 
hotel quite late at night, and quickly 
retired. A pricking sensation all over 
my body led me to rise and turn on 
the lights. At midnight all electric 
lights in the hotel went out, and I 
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had just time to see that our beds 
were swarming with bugs, when I 
was left in darkness. After much 
ringing of beils, a sleepy boy appeared 
and in broken Spanish I finally made 
him understand that I must have a 
light. I dressed myself and spread 
a sheet on the floor, on which Mr. 
Ramsey, who needed rest for the next 
day’s work, and my baby, lay, and 
with skirts tucked high up, and armed 
with a towel, I brushed back the 
hungry hoards until daylight, when 
we found a cleaner hostelry. 

We were already used to seeing 
little children run about the streets 
entirely naked. In Chihuahua City 
there were many men on the streets 
wearing almost nothing. While we 
were there a law was passed compelling 
all men within the city limits to wear 
trousers. The Indians would wear 
them while in town, and as soon as they 
reached the outskirts would take 
them off and trudge on their way 
with their trousers carefully folded 
up and tucked away for future use. 

The courts, or patios, as they are 
called, and the plazas of Chihuahua 
are gay with flowers. The madiera 
vine is much used and grows rankly 
to the tops of the highest houses, 
scenting the air strongly with its 
mignonette-like flowers. Chihuahua 
is so far south that frosts are rare, 
and bananas and other sub-tropical 
plants flourish, The governor’s 
palace is large, and elaborately fur- 
nished and decorated, and so are the 
homes of the Terrazas and Creel 
families, of whom there are dozens, 
closely intermarried. When any one 
dies crepe is hung on the door of every 
house in which the people are even 
distantly related to the deceased, so 
that nearly always rows and rows of 
houses are showing this sign of be- 
reavement. 

Besides many well built Mexican 
homes, there are the homes of Ameri- 
cans, Germans and English, most of 
whom live in the low houses built 
around patios, a few in the less at- 
tractive American style houses. 

The market-place has a big arched 
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entrance, in and out of which are 
passing all day the loaded burros, 
men with trays of wares on their 
heads, and others with such big loads 
of boxes and pottery, it does not seem 
possible for them to go a block with- 
out disaster. Shoppers too, are 
coming and going. Water is sold from 
big jars. The whole scene is de- 
cidedly oriental. 

The city has many relics of the 
days of Spanish warfare. Hidalgo’s 
prison and the Church of San Fran- 
cisco where his remains were first 
laid, and a triumphal arch, all have 
not only historical but a sort of an 
old-world interest. I liked still better 
the aqueduct built in Indian days 
to bring water to the city. It is no 
longer used, and the beautiful line of 
arches reaching far across the plain 
is softened by the vines and bushes 
growing on and around it. The social 
side of life is very formal. The gov- 
ernor expects much attention, the 
balls he gives are important affairs, 
and there is much making and re- 
ceiving of calls. The afternoons of 
band-concerts in the plaza, the well-to- 
do ride solemnly up and down to take 
the air and show their clothes, imported 
from Paris. The few women who 
don’t cover their faces with powder, 
and especially those who cling to the 
wearing of the mantilla, are very 
pretty. They dress their hair be- 
comingly and have charming man- 
ners. Their gowns are usually ugly 
and so is the furnishing of their homes. 
Black bentwood chairs, in a straight 
row against the wall, are almost the 
invariable furnishings of the big front 
halls. The other rooms may be luxu- 
rious, but I have seen few pretty ones. 
The people do not suffer much from 
this ugliness as they are an out-of- 
door race. The houses are rarely 
heated at all, and in winter it is quite 
necessary to get out in the sun to 
keep warm. No one works on a cold 
day except under the direst necessity. 
The laboring men stop their work, 
wrap their brightly striped blankets 
around themselves, showing just 
their eyes between their blankets 
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and big sombreros, and stand against 
a sunny wall, looking like a row of 
strange birds. Neither does any one 
work in the heat of the day. The 
houses are used in the summer-time 
from two to four for the daily siesta, 
and it is said that between these 
hours only dogs and Gringos are on 
the streets. We are the Gringos. 

Every little settlement has its mis- 
sion church, most of them two or three 
hundred years old and usually beau- 
ful. Sometimes the bells are hung 
on a bar resting on posts outside of 
the church door. I think these are 
struck with a sort of a drumstick — 
I never saw any other arrangement 
for ringing them. The Mission Church 
of Juarez is as beautiful as any, though 
less so since its last restoration, and I 
know not in what state the many bat- 
tles of Juarez have left it. That and 
no small bit of Mexican life you may 
see by crossing the Rio Grande at 
E] Paso, Tex. 

There are two classes of Americans 
who visit Mexico: Those who leave 
all politeness and decency behind 
when they cross the line, and those 
who take such as they have along 
with them. Most tourists belong to 
the first class and glory in the ill-bred 
and even sacrilegious things they do 
among those gentle people, the most 
ignorant of whom has a courtliness 
of manner which is in itself a rebuke 
to those Americans who disgrace their 
country when abroad. These tourists 
are often diasppointed in their re- 
ception. I am sure all New Englanders 
go decently and in order, and when 
you do go, it will be quite worth your 
while to learn the language, that you 
may enjoy the Mexican way of putting 
things. If you meet a gentleman, he 
takes time for a low bow and to say, 
“Senora, I lay myself at the feet of 
your honor,” and instead of saying, 
“How is your mother?” he will say, 
*“How is Senora, the mother of your 
honor?” When you call, the hostess 
greets you with the exclamation, “My 
house belongs to you,” and if you 
have met her even a few times before, 
she calls you by your first name. A 
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woman’s own name is much more 
used in Mexico than here. If Mary 
Smith is married to Mr. Jones, on her 
visiting card would be, “Mary Smith 
de Jones,” and were she a widow it 
would be “Mary Smith widow of 
Jones. The given names sound odd 
to us. Dolores, meaning grief, is 
much used, as is Conception, and 
often every girl in a family is named 
Maria, with a second name to dis- 
tinguish one sister from another. 
Jesus is much used as a boy’s name. 
We liked the Mexican manner of 
presenting one person to another. 
It savors of the kindliness that would 
prevent any possible embarrassment. 
Those presented give their own names, 
with the phrase, “At your service,” 
or a similar one. To me, whom the 
names may escape at the critical 
moment, the relief of having those 
whom I made acquainted supply 
their own names was great. The 
poorest peon has always a prettily 


turned speech at his tongue’s end. 
The first time Mr. Ramsey left me to 
go into the mountains, his guide was 
a long-haired Indian with surely no 
trace of Spanish blood. I turned to 
him and said, “You’ll take care of 
Mr. Ramsey, Jesus?’’ He answered, 
“If the Senor dies, I die.” When I 
came North to live, and parted with 
Alejandro, the Mexican mozo, or 
man-of-all-work, who had served us 
for eight years as only a Mexican 
mozo can, instead of the hand-shake 
and good-bye of an American, his eyes 
filled with tears, and _ he exclaimed, 
“How can I live without my madonna?” 
Words may mean little, but being 
always addressed in a courtly way 
makes one feel something akin to a 
queen, which is not unpleasant. 

Of course we had some trouble with 
the language, though Spanish is the 
easiest foreign tongue with which an 
American can get on speaking terms. 
One day when Mr. Ramsey was down 
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OLD MISSION CHURCH WITH BELLS IN FRONT 


in the mountains, I was in the midst 
of packing to move from one house to 
another. A telegram came, asking 
Alejandro to meet Mr. Ramsey at 
the train. Alejandro returned at 
about four in the afternoon saying 
in Spanish that Mr. Ramsey had four 
New York men with him who must 
take the train at seven-thirty, and 
would be at our home for early dinner. 
To get up a dinner in Juarez on short 
notice is not what it is in most cities. 
Also, because of the preparations I 
had made for moving, dishes, silver 
and linen had to be unpacked, which 
I told the Mexican to do, and even 
had him unroll and spread a few rugs 
as I was proud of our foreign home 
and wanted it to look pretty. While 
the Chinese cook made ready what 
he could from our larder, I took a 
trip over to the United States to for- 
age for supplies, as a dinner planned 
for myself and one child would hardly 
do for five men just back from a trip 
in the mountains of Mexico, and our 


Juarez markets closed at six in the 
morning. 

I rode on a tiny mule car, 
being stopped at the Mexican end of 
the bridge crossing the Rio Grande, 
while the customs officer came through 
to see if we were carrying anything 
out of Mexico that ought to stay in, 
then at the American end of the bridge 
to see if we were carrying anything 
into the United States that ought to 
stay out, then a health officer looked 
us over to see if any. of us had small- 
pox. Once across the border, the car 
stopped for all sorts of reasons — for 
the driver as well as the passengers 
to shop, and for would-be passengers 
to get their hats and gloves on and go 
out to the car from their houses, and 
I began to be nervous. I spied a 
friend in a pheton, and hopped off 
to hail her, as in pioneer life we de- 
mand much of our friends, and with 
her help I bought my supplies, coaxed 
the customs officers to let me through 
with them, and at six-thirty dinner 
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was ready and I in my evening gown 
was seated in my court trying to look 
calm. My Chinaman took the request 
to serve a hastily prepared dinner 
anything but calmly, going about 
with a murderous expression, mutter- 
ing, “going to leave, going to leave, 
this house is just like a short order 
restaurant.” I waited till seven, 
then half past, then the ’phone rang. 
Mr. Ramsey announced that he would 
be home late. I said, ‘But where are 
the guests?” He answered, “Oh, I 
never can get my Spanish negatives 
right, I meant to tell Alejandro that 
we would not be home to dinner.” 
The Chinaman’s economical soul was 
once more disturbed that the dinner 
must be wasted, and the mozo and I 
spent the next day repacking. 

Our good Mexican friends helped 
us in every possible way to master 
the language. In return we tried to 
help them with English. We used to 
have evenings together, speaking 


Spanish half the time and English the 
One’s mind becomes quite 


other half. 
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active, it gets so much practice in 
jumping from one language to another, 
as we have had at the same meal 
guests who spoke only English, others 
who spoke only Spanish, with a 
sprinkling of Germans who used the 
three | languages _ indiscriminately. 
One night at a dinner, when my poor 
head and tongue were carrying all the 
load they could, trying to keep a tri- 
lingual conversation going, my neigh- 
bor turned to me and said in Spanish, 
“Is such and such a verb regular or 
irregular in English?” At the mo- 
ment I couldn’t even translate it, 
but with a mighty effort said its 
English principal parts to myself, 
stammered out that it was irregular, 
and tried to swing gracefully back 
into a political discussion in Spanish. 
Conversation often languished when 
visiting with the Mexican ladies. 
Their lives were so much narrower 
than ours, it was hard to find a topic 
that was good for more than half a 
dozen remarks. It was especially hard 
at first when our sentences were lim- 
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ited to the first few pages of the gram- 
mar. After carefully learning to say, 
“Does your sister-in-law’s aunt enjoy 
good health?” we found ourselves 
ignorant as to whether there was a 
sister-in-law’s aunt in the family of 
our hostess. We soon learned that 
conversation books give strangely 
unusable information. I used to re- 
joice if the ladies could sing or play 
on the piano to fill the time. 

When we decided to come North 
to stay, one of the hardest things to 
give up was the living in a Mexican 

ouse. They are not suited to this 
climate as the courts would be full 
of snow, and the walls would melt, 
and run down the streets, but in that 
warm, dry climate we enjoyed our 
thick mud walls, and our garden in 
the center of the house, and our flat- 
roof where we could lie and cool off 
in the evenings, and pick out the con- 
stellations, which seemed sé closed, 
and most of all our patio. The street 
we lived on in Juarez— poor tor- 
mented Juarez, which is shot to pieces 
every little while these days — was a 
hot, dirty street, with white-walled 
houses and stores shutting out the 
breeze and shutting in the heat, with 
smallpox in one of two of the houses 
always, with filthy beggars and dogs 
and venders of sweets and loaded 
burros and their drivers passing back 
and forth, and the moment we en- 
tered our own door or that of one of 
our friends, all was cool and quite and 
restful. There were big high-ceilinged 
rooms, opening into the patio 
which was full of trees and flowers 
and singing birds. The adobe walls 
were plastered, and made a lovely 
background for the vines and blos- 
soms. And over this garden which was 
walled in by the house itself was the 
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square of blue, blue sky. In many of 
the houses the driveway comes in 
the front door, and through the hall 
into the patio. The rooms at the back 
are stable and servants’ quarters, in 
front and at the sides, the family 
rooms. Servants cook their meals 
apart from those of the family, the 
staple articles of food being the tor- 
tilla. The tortilla-maker squats on 
the ground before a flat stone, hol- 
lowed out to form a shallow bowl. 
In this she grinds the corn with an- 
other stone like a rolling-pin, adding 
water as she grinds until she can pat 
the mass with her hands into big flat 
cakes, which are baked on a piece of 
tin over an open fire. Any other food 
is served on this cake, as though it 
were a plate, and when the meal is 
finished the plate is eaten. Some 
houses have their stables and serv- 
ants’ quarters in a back corral walled 
in with a high adobe wall, and entered 
through a gate-way with big solid 
doors. Our wall had broken bits of 
glass mixed with the plaster on top, 
to make climbing over it less easy. 
I feel some comfort in thinking of my 
friends who are still in Mexico,* to 
know that stray bullets will have 
difficulty in piercing the thick adobe 
walls of their houses, and looting 
soldiers may be kept out by the barred 
windows and heavy doors, which make 
a little fortress of every home. But 
there can be no real safety in Mexico 
for any one just now, and it is hard to 
see the end of the trouble. Even 
when peace comes, officially, while 
travelers may safely follow the beaten 
paths, it will be long indeed before 
the mountain trails and other beauty 
spots far from the railroads, un- 
spoiled by tourists, where we were 
so happy, will be safe again. 
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ON BOARD THE BEATIC’ 


By ANNA CHAPIN RAY 


CHAPTER IV 


(Continued) 


RITIC that he was, moreover, 
he had an instinctive anti- 
pathy to the praises bestowed 
upon his playing by women 

who, unable to discriminate between 
Mendelssohn and Brahms, were only 
conscious that it was Carl Clode 
who played. Neither did he accept 
with pleasure random _ suggestions 
that he and a piano should com- 
bine themselves with buttery buns 
and tea. In other words, Clode had 
decided to keep his music to. himself 
and to those of his masculine friends 
who really wished it. 

Dinner over, that night, he lingered 
at the table until the rest of the pas- 
sengers had left the room. He had 
no especial hankerings for the society 
of the Sedalians, nor of the brace of 
actresses who were conspiring to 

uncture the impenetrability of his 

ritish mates at bull. Neither did he 
care to sit by, and watch Miss War- 
burton play bridge. Already he had 
come to the decision that she was the 
only woman on the ship worth watch- 
ing; but that did not of necessity 
imply that she was worth watching 
at all hours. Seen against the black- 
bordered background of a man like 
Stanway, she failed to interest Clode. 
Therefore he preferred to take his 
chance of finding Grieg and having 
man-talk for an hour. 

Aileen Warburton was one of those 
rare women to whom bridge was 
recreation, not scientific exercise. 
Half its recreative power came from 
the presence of an onlooker, to add 
perspective to her own absorption in 
the game. To-night, their quartette 
had their end of the lounge completely 
to themselves. Aileen’s mind, in- 
stead of concentrating itself in the 


restful silence, went wandering up 
and down the highways and byways 
of the ship. The General rubbed his 
nose exasperatedly, when, for the sec- 
ond time, Aileen had prudently said 
“spades” from above a no-trump 
hand. At the end of the second rub- 
ber, he took off his glasses with a 
vicious twitch that threatened to 
wreck the gearings of the miniature 
windlass which kept them out of his 
way when not in use. 

His voice, however, was quite suave, 
when he spoke. 

“My dear Miss Warburton, you are 
tired to-night,” he said benignly. 

In spite of herself Aileen laughed. 

“Because I play so badly?” she in- 
quired, without a trace of bitterness. 
““No; it is just stupidity. I have no 
excuse at all; I do this sort of thing 
every now and then. The wonder is 
that I haven’t been trumping all your 
aces. I usually do it. To-morrow 
night I shall play like a professional, 
that is, if you'll give me another 
chance. No, Mr. Stanway. Not any 
more rubbers. I am going to bed.” 

“But it is only half past nine,” 
Stanway told her, horrified. 

“T can’t help it, if it’s only half- 
past seven. Once I am like this, it is 
the end. Good-night.” And she went 
away in search of Marie. 

It was long before she found her, 
though. Halfway down the passage 
to her room, she caught the sound of 
a piano, caught a phrase she knew and 
loved. Somebody somewhere was 
playing a Chopin nocturne with a 
sane, clear  interpretaion which 
brought out ever drop of Slavic blood 
in the composer’s make-up. And 
Aileen, loving Chopin, understand- 
ing him more than most, as a rule 
found herself revolted by the mawkish 
sentiment read into him by amateurs. 
Her step slowed, hesitated, stopped. 


*Begun in the April, 1914, Number. Copyright by Little, Brown & Co. All rights reserved. 
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She forgot Marie, forgot bridge, for- 
got her fellow-passengers and gave 
herself up to discovering whence the 
music came. 

Not a steward was in sight to tell 
her. The sound, coming from a lower 


deck, was not easy to trace. Hur- 
ried investigation, though, assured 
her that it came most clearly to the 
head of a short stairway leading from 
a cross passage down to nowhere in 
particular. Moreover, for the hour, 
that part of the ship was quite de- 
serted. Accordingly, Miss Aileen 
Warburton, without an instant’s hesi- 
tation, tucked up the skirt of her 
dinner gown and sat herself down on 
the top stair to listen. 

And, meanwhile, Clode, down in the 
dining-room, played on. He had found 
Grieg, had also found a good piano; 
and Grieg had begged him to play, 
assuring him that nobody but an oc- 
casional ‘stray steward could hear. 
A dozen words from Grieg had also 
assured Clode that the trim little 
English officer understood music and 
loved it for its own sake, not as an 
accompaniment to polite conversa- 
tion. And so, without a hint of hesi- 
tation, Clode had settled himself at 
the piano, prepared, if the ship’s law 
so allowed, to make a night of it. 
He looked serenity itself as he sat 
there, lithe, erect, his shapely ash-grey 
head thrown upward and his keen 
eyes veiled. 

And then of a sudden, his serenity 
was shattered. Swishing linings and 
voices and, worst of all, adjectives 
were heard approaching down the 
main stairway leading to the room. 

“What a lovely touch! I do hope 
we can get him to play some of Nevin’s 
little things,” one voice bubbled up 
above the general chatter. 

Clode’s hands fell from the keys, 
and he sprang to his feet. Grieg, 


laughing silently, made swift and ac- 
curate interpretation of the glance 
which Clode was flinging up and down 
the room. He pointed to a door close 
by the piano. ; 

“You'll find those stairs all right. 
Thanks. 


See you in the morning.” 
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And as Clode’s coat tails vanished 
through the doorway Grieg turned to 
face the invading bevy of enthusiastic 
women. 

But Clode, ungracious, ungrateful, 
and worst of all, ungraceful, went 
bolting up the unfamiliar stairs in a 
haste which sent him sprawling over 
the unsuspecting woman seated at 
the top. The light was behind her and 
full in his eyes; disgust and embarrass- 
ment still further blinded him, as he 
picked himself up from on top of her 
and, with a muttered word of apology, 
sped on his irate course, impenitent 
and unrecognizing. And — 

“Good Lord! Another woman 
Aileen heard him exploding to him- 
self as he rushed on. 

Another moment, and his cabin 
door banged to behind him. 

Perhaps, then, it was no wonder 
that, Marie gone, Aileen Warburton 
apostrophized her hairpins, late that 
night. 


1»? 
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CHAPTER V 


EXT day, suppressing all allu- 
sion either to Chopin or to 


the nautical equivalent of 

back stairs, Aileen returned 
to the charge which Clode, unwittingly 
or not, so dexterously had warded off 
the day before. 

Meanwhile, though, she had accumu- 
lated the acquaintance of Grieg. A 
hint to the General had done the deed 
most easily. The General had crossed 
with Grieg a score of times, had hunted 
him up at home in England, and knew 
him for just what. he was, a simple, 
gallant gentleman whom any woman, 
young or old, might count it privilege 
to know. And the General, despite 
his years and the parti-colored stripe 
of ribbon on the breasts of certain of 
his coats, despite, too, his obvious 
admiration of his buxom wife: the 
General, despite all this, yet had his 
own notions of what went to make a 
pretty face. Moreover, he was more 
than a little fearful he had given tongue 
to his testiness of the night before. 

Accordingly, long before chicken 
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broth next morning he had appeared 
beside Aileen’s chair with Grieg. 
Aileen had received Grieg with a 
graciousness which implied that, in her 
eyes, his buttons were a negligible 
quantity in comparison with his per- 
sonal graces and his moral charms. 
Then, making out a glint of humor in 
the dark eyes of her new acquaintance, 
she deftly switched the talk around to 
Chopin and her adventure of the night 
before. 

Clode started up the deck, just then. 
His watch had assured him that he had 
been amusing himself for a good two 
hours, and he felt he might, without 
loss of dignity, offer himself as can- 
didate for amusing conversation in a 
deck chair. As he rounded the angle 
of the smoking-room, however, he saw 
Aileen sitting bolt upright in her chair, 
talking animatedly to a uniform before 
her. A second glance assured him that 
the uniform held Grieg, and that the 
General was standing by, with the 
self-importance of any tugboat, nauti- 
cal or social. A third glance told him 
that both the men were going into fits 
of laughter. Clode felt distinctly 
peeved. He turned his back, rounded 
the stern again, came up the starboard 
side, where the Sedalians made vain 
efforts to attract his attention and, 
heedless of broth and Britons, went 
stamping down the stairs to his own 
cabin. 

At luncheon he looked chastened, 
but determined. Luncheon over, he 
followed Aileen up on deck and put 
himself into the chair beside her. 

She met him with a careless cor- 
diality which the blond deck steward, 
busy converting her into a Scotch- 
plaid chrysalis, deemed the most 
charming thing imaginable. It caused 
Clode’s jaws, though, to shut together 
ominously. 

“Where have you been, all morn- 
ing?” she asked him. 

If she intended him to take her in- 
terest in his doings as a mark of favor, 
she yet was slightly staggered by the 
directness of his answer. 

“Hanging about in the offing, wait- 
ing for a chance to talk to you.” 
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“T was here.” 

“So were too many other people,” 
he told her grimly. “I hate a crowd, 
all chattering at once.” 

Only her eyes showed her annoyance 
at his self-assumed right to criticize the 
way she spent her time. Yet she re- 
solved to defend herself: 

“We weren’t chattering. 
your friend, Mr. Grieg.” 

“So I saw.” 

His tone was curt. She looked up 
at him apprehensively. 

“Where were you?” 

“Down at the stern, among the 
bullboards.” 

Her face cleared, as her eyes passed 
his and measured the distance. Away 
down there, even her animated ges- 
tures could have conveyed to him no 
inkling that he was the subject of 
their mirth. Her relief showed itself 
in her accent, as she asked, 

“Watching ‘those people’ again?” 

“No,” he replied calmly. ‘“Watch- 
ing you, and wondering what it was 
you found so amusing.” 

Again her eyes wavered. 

“T like your Mr. Grieg,” she said, 
alittle bit inconsequently. ‘He seems 
very much a man, in spite of his 
smallness.” 

She colored hotly, once her careless 
words were spoken. Side by side, 
there was not a half-inch difference 
between Grieg and Clode. And Clode 
also was so much a man, that recog- 
nizing her honest penitence he could 
ignore its cause. Instead, he felt a 
wave of deeper liking for his compan- 
ion, directly he saw her jarred ever so 
slightly from her serene self-mastery. 
Her petulance had been only another 
phase of the self-centered whole; her 
penitence was quite a different matter. 

“Grieg is n’t my especial property. 
Yesterday was the first time I had seen 
him. It doesn’t take long, though, 
to find out what sort he is.” 

“And to like him.” Aileen capped 
his sentence thoughtfully. 

“To like him more than one does 
most people,” Clode gave hearty as- 
sent. “He’s not a man who needs a 

(Continued on page 139) 
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ABSOLUTE MUSIC 


ASTONISHING POSSIBILITIES THAT ARE BEING 
REALIZED BY THE CHORALCELO 
By ETHEL SYFORD 


ODERN composers have wan- 
dered far from the beaten 
paths in search of a more 

subtle tone language than music has 
yet employed. This effort not a few 
critics denounce as the very essence 
of decadence. And it is to be owned 
that the performance has not come 
up to the promise of the revolutionists. 
But is it not possible, after all, that 
there is something prophetic in the 
striving of these men and in the direc- 
tion in which they have been looking 
for a necessary revitalization of musical 
art? Is not the real source of the dis- 
satisfaction a consciousness that the 


instrumental side of music has not 
afforded a satisfactory medium with 
which to work? Is it not possible 
that even the subtleties cf the viclin 
are inadequate to express what the 
mind demands cf tene; that the grand- 
est ensemble cf crchestral parts is 
unequal to the call cf the musicizn’s 
dream, be his genius ever so great? 
A Beethoven symphony cculd never 
have been 


composed cn 2 penny 


whistle. Are not the best of our instrv- 
ments, and their most powerful ccm- 
binations, but penny whistles in ccm- 
parison to the tone qualities that ices] 
music demands? 


All this is but an interesting specula- 


tion, yet it receives a mcst interesting 





and suggestive confirmation in the 
wholly new field cf tone effects opened 
by the invention of the Choralcelo. 
From experiments dating back to the 
late eighties, Mr. Melvin L. Severy, of 
Mass., 


his brother-in-law, 


aided later by 


Mr. 


Sinclair, has brought to a practical 


Arlington, 
George B. 


state of perfection an instrument that 


discards all of the usual methods of 
originating tone, and produces and gov- 
erns tone on a purely scientific basis. 

All musical instruments, previous 
to the invention of the Choralcelo, 
carry into the tone which they produce 
certain impurities which arise from the 
manner in which their vibrating bodies 
are set in motion. The violin inter- 
rupts the free vibraticn of the string by 
the grating rub cf the resined bow. 
The piano adds the ncise that results 
frcm the blow cf the hammer on the 
wire. ‘The organ mingles the breath- 
iness cf its air current with the pure 
vibraticn of the column of air within 
the pipe. In like manner, all instru- 


ments, emplcying scme_ extraneous 
contact to criginate vibraticn, destroy 


And 


as they seek to amplify cr to modulate 


the purity cf the vibration itself. 


the tene that they have produced, they 
increase the intrusicn cf extraneous and 
false sounds. The soft pedal of the 
piano, the swell box of the organ, the 
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mute of the violin are so many out- 
rages on the purity of tone. Nor can 
the utmost skill of the composer conceal 
the clash of these false tones in the 


But 
the Choralcelo, by the very means which 


ensemble of orchestral music. 
it employs, in producing its tone, is 
freed from all of these interferences, 
or obstructions. 

Vibration without contact, involv- 
ing perfect freedom of the vibrating 
mass — nothing less than that is its 
Thus, the 


Choralcelo gives all the natural over- 


wonderful accomplishment. 


tones and harmonics, rich, full, pure 
and perfect, and opens to the musician 
possibilities of expression and emo- 
tional power hitherto undreamed of. 
The manner in which this result is 
No 


no dreamer 


achieved is one of wonder. 
musician, no thinker, 
has ever foretold or hinted at the 
possibility of that which the Choralcelo 
actually gives to the world. By again 
evoking the magical power of elec- 
tricity, that great wonder-worker is 
brought into the service music. What 
it has done for communication by tele- 
phone, telegraph and wireless, at the 
subtile callof theelectro-magnet, it now 
achieves for tone. 

The most delicate gradations of 
power can be produced by the mere 
variation of the strength of the electric 
current, and not, as in other instru- 


The 


tone, therefore, retains its original pur- 


ments, by smothering devices. 


ity through all variations of intens- 
ity, something heretofore impossible. 
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Had the inventor gone no further 
than this, he would have put the musi- 
cal world in his debt and created a new 
instrument to be seriously reckoned 
with by composers. ‘The tone, in its 
full purity, is of a strangely celestial 
quality. It permeates the air, and 
appears to surround the hearer, as 
though the very air had awakened into 
song. And why should not this be so? 
For is it not Nature’s own tone that 
is given forth, obedient to her perfect 
laws, and therefore harmonious with all 
her creation? It is a tone “in tune 
with the infinite.” But the inventor 
has not been satisfied with this accom- 
plishment, wonderful as it is. He has 
given to that tone a great range of 
varied qualities, each having its defi- 
nite character, and all of an ideal 
nature. To these various tone quali- 
ties, for the sake of convenience, names 
have been given that are taken from 
the names of the well-known orchestral 
instruments. 

What the Choralcelo produces is a 
suggestion of the individual instru- 
ments of the orchestra and of the 
ensemble, but they are suggestions 
only. Idealizations, they are, pro- 
ducing effects that are just what the 
orchestral player strives toward. 

The Choralcelo has a range of quali- 
ties as wide, or wider thana full 
orchestra, and that are such, not as an 
orchestra actually is, but as it ought 
to be. For instance, a certain tone is 
named the “flute.” The tone bearing 


this name is exquisitely sweet, and far 
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purer than the tone of the real flute. 
No player on the flute could produce 
a tone so sweet and pure as that of the 
Choralcelo “flute tone.”’ 

Now, as we have already indicated, 
the qualities of various well-known 
orchestral instruments are the result 
of accidental smothering and imper- 
fection of tone. When an accident of 
this kind occurs that has individuality 
and a certain piquancy, the defect is 
reproduced and an instrument made 
always to create that same defect. 
The inventor of the Choralcelo seeks 
this individuality and piquancy by a 
scientific process. 

The pure tone is wonderfully rich in 
harmonics. It is in this respect that 
it most strikingly differs from impure 
tones. The moment we interrupt any 
of these harmonics, a corresponding 
alteration is produced in the tone. It 
ob- 
vious, then, that by systematically and 


becomes individualized. It is 
scientifically withdrawing, or killing 
different series of overtones and har- 
monics, all possible variations of pure 
tone can be produced. And always it 
will be a variation of pure tone, and 
not, the introduction of a positive im- 
purity. The process may be called 
It is 
precisely this that the inventor has 


one of stripping the tone down. 


done in the Choralcelo, in order to pro- 
duce his range of effects, or piquancies. 
Such a process is as much above that 
of the accidental result produced by a 
new twist of a brass tube, or a new 


thickness of wood, in an orchestral 
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instrument of the familiar types, as 
reason is above chance. 

The Choralcelo, then, gives the musi- 
cian, for the first time, a really scien- 
tific instrument, and one the tones of 
which, in all their range of power, and 
in all possible tone colors, are under 
his absolute control. It is as if a 
color maker should go to the rainbow 
and draw down into usable form its 
pure rays, and give thesetothe painter, 
who would no longer be compelled to 
depend upon the accidental colors of 
various minerals and earths, all muddy 
and impure in comparison with the 
color effects of light. He could now 
paint with Nature’s own pallette and 
vie with her in radiancy and glory of 
color. So does the Choralcelo give to 
the musician the full range of pure tone, 
in Nature’s own harmonics, modifiable 
at his will to produce what tone effects 
he may choose. 

Obviously, here is something new. 
Something so new that it involves 
musical sensations never before pro- 
duced or experienced. One of the 
great triumphs of the Choralcelo is that 
this new musical language is under- 
stood with equal readiness by the 
trained musician and the untrained 
layman, for it is no other than the 
native language of the heart, and it 
speaks alike to all. It speaks a new 
and purer language. 

Pathologists have already noted that 
the effect of the Choralcelo tone on the 
nerves is exceedingly soothing and 


beneficial. Its possible uses in hos- 
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pitals, psychopathic institutions are 
exceedingly interesting and promising. 
But to dwell on this point is to give, 
again, a false impression. 

The Choralcelo tone, or range of 
tones, is always, and above all things, 
beautiful. It is therefore the fittest of 
all instruments for the development of 
music as an art. Nor should we sup- 
pose that because it contains somany 
new possibilities for the composer, its 
success in rendering the masterpieces of 
the composers of the past is but in- 
different. The hearer who has yet to 
listen for the first time to a great musi- 
cal composition played upon the 
Choralcelo has before him a new and 
delightful experience. And in no re- 
spect is it more wonderfully effective 
than in rendering simple airs. The 
searching sweetness of its tone lends to 
the old airs, that we all know, some- 
thing of that quality that they have in 
our imagination, as if memory itself 
sang them to us from some unseen 
chamber of the heart. 

The instrument is played with one 
or more banks of keys, like a piano or 
organ, and its tonal qualities are con- 
trolled by stops, as in an organ. ° Any 
one who can play these instruments 
can sit down to the Choralcelo and 
become familiar with it in a short time. 
While it is not fundamentally an 
automatic player, devices of that 
nature can be attached to it as they 


are to any piano. 
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Echo combinations also may be 
installed without limit, wherever their 
effect may be most beautiful, at any 
distance from the master instrument, 
andinany number. Thus, the greatest 
cathedral may be flooded with a glory 
of sound, as if the heavenly choirs were 
actually chanting in its vaulted spaces. 
The tower may be used to flood the 
surrounding country with the same 
divine melody. It may be carried, 
also, to the quiet cloister, to the private 
room, to the bedside. An instrument 
played in one place may repeat its 
music elsewhere. Indeed, now that 
we have this amazing invention, 
it is as difficult to imagine its limita- 
tions, as it was difficult to imagine its 
possibilities. We have been living so 
long in a world flooded with noise, 
rough, brutal, insistent, that the very 
thought of a world full of harmony, of 
rhythm, of beautiful melody and appeal- 
ing tones, seems to justify the most 
wonderful claims that the imagination 
can make. Certain it is that the 
Choralcelo will prove to be one of the 
great, beneficent gifts of inventive 
genius to mankind, enlarging musical 
art, adding new delight to life, healing 
our overstrained nerves, and realizing 
something of that pcet’s imagination 
when, 

“The nights shall be full of music, 
And the cares that infest the day, 


Shall fold their tents as the Arabs, 


And silently stea! away.” 
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By ANNA CHAPIN RAY 
(Continued from page 134) 


crisis for a background. His lines are 
charp enough to do without that.” 

The word had sent Aileen’s eyes out 
across the happy summer sea, bright 
blue and rippling as a mountain lake, a 
fit and dainty setting for the wee, 
translucent flying fish that all morning 
long had risen from before their bows. 

“One can’t think of crises, such a 
day as this,” she objected. Then she 
nestled a bit lower in herchair. “But, 
Mr. Clode, I’ve been meaning to ask 
you something, to find out something, 
rather. As I told you, I could n’t help 
listening, yesterday, when you and 
Mr. Grieg were talking, and I heard 
you mention a Mr. Bernie Lennox. 
The name isn’t too common, and I 
knew somebody, once, who owned it. 
Do you suppose it could have been the 
same?” And then she gave an apolo- 
getic little laugh. “Isn’t this in- 
genuous on my part? But then, one 
always hunts for a common acquain- 
tance; it seems to guarantee one.” 

Clode’s eyes had lighted. It was 
— to the woman at his side that he 

ad a strong liking for his own Bernie 
Lennox. For just an instant, the 
fact gave her pause; indeed, she half- 
regretted her own choice of subject. 
It takes a tactful woman to discuss one 
man with another, and not err. 

“As you say, the name is uncom- 
mon,” Clode was assenting. ‘Where 
did you know him?” 

Once more Aileen’s eyes rested on the 
sea, and Clode could not read their 
message. For just a minute, they held 
something akin to tenderness, even to 
regret; then it vanished, and she turned 
back to him with a smile. 


“TI beg your pardon. I was trying 


to see whether I made out a bit of 
smoke, away over there astern. Where 
did I meet my Bernie Lennox? 


Oh, 





up and down in society, as one does 
meet people. We both were mere 
children; he was in Yale at the time, 
such a nice boy with great brown eyes 
and the figure of a giant, an athletic 
one, not a mere monster.” 

Clode smiled. 

“That’s Bernie, for a fact. I knew 
him, myself, just at that epoch. In- 
deed, I’ve hardly seen him since; but 
we were good chums once; and, with 
such a man as Bernie, that is bound to 
last.” 

“You found him so loyal, then?” 

Clode’s reply ended all discussion. 

“Absolutely.” And then, man- 
fashion, after an interval, he reopened 
it. “Did n’t you?” 

Her color came, then faded. 

“Really, Mr. Clode, that is a hard 
question for me to answer. A woman, 
as she just meets and knows a man, 
is the last person in the world to judge 
his loyalty.” 

Clode spoke too thoughtfully to pay 
much attention to the woman in 
the chair beside him. Rather, for the 
moment, he was addressing the spirit 
of the absent Bernie. 

“Women, no, perhaps. 
yes.” 

His face, this time, was towards 
the sea. For one instant, Aileen’s 
eyes made a furtive search of his pro- 
file, which was curiously stern, so 
stern that swiftly she dismissed her 
initial theory of a personal significa- 
tion of his words. As a rule, that per- 
sonal significance had been ubiquitous 
in her talk with all mankind. She 
missed it; but she rather liked the 
missing. Then swiftly she roused her- 
self. 

“You knew his romance?” Clode 
was asking, and his slow accent be- 
trayed to Aileen’s ear that he was ac- 
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A woman, 
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cusing himself of some disloyalty, in 
that he put the question to her, three 
days ago a total stranger. 

“I knew —” Clode’s self-distrust 
seemed imparting itself to her, and she 
spoke with a half-listless hesitation — 
“a little about it. That is, of course, 
we all knew something had gone 
wrong.” 

Her accent challenged his atten- 
tion. He eyed her narrowly. 

“That was all you knew?” he 
asked, and once again the curt, im- 
personal note rang in his voice. 

Instinctively she realized the futility 
of a denial. 

“Bernie told me something about 
it,” she confessed. 

“Yes? He was very reticent with 
me. Poor Bernie! It might have 
been because he knew I was sorry for 
him, and hated to have me say so.” 

“Perhaps. One can’t tell.” For 
a minute or two Aileen sat silently 
plaiting the fringes of her rug. Then 
she lifted her eyes directly to meet the 
watching eyes of Clode. 

“And I was sorry for the girl,” she 
said. 

“You knew her, too?” 

She ignored the question. 

“Sorriest of all, from the very things 
that Bernie said.” 

“Bernie was loyalty itself,’ Clode 
said heavily. 

‘* And so was she; only she was loyal, 
not to Bernie, but to the ideal she had 
set herself to wait for and to rever- 
ence.” 

“Bernie was as good a man as ever 
breathed God’s air,” Clode said, still 
more heavily. 

His companion liked his constancy, 
yet she opposed him. 

“Perhaps. The difference might 
have been of degree; it might have 
been only in kind. However, just 
from what Bernie said, it was evident 
that, at the very first, she had n’t 
understood him. He was gloriously 
human, if you will, a splendid young 
animal with a clever brain. She was 
also young, shockingly young; she 
evidently had made the fatal mistake 
of setting him down a Galahad.” 
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Clode laughed shortly. 

“Oh, if it comes to Galahads!” he 
said. 

“Exactly. And I am a few years 
older than the girl was, and hence I 
agree with you. To her, though, it 
made all the difference. Out of that 
came the catastrophe. Bernie had n’t 
the slightest wish to be a Galahad; 
and, what was more, he told her so.” 

Clode gave a little sigh. In it was 
regret for the unregenerate Bernie, re- 
gret, too, for Clode’s own vanished and 
ideal-loving youth. 

“Poor old Bernie!” he said, thought- 
fully. 

Aileen, with an abrupt shaking off 
of her rugs, sat up and faced him. 

“Why poor Bernie, and not poor — 
What was her name, anyway?” 

Clode shook his head. 

“TI doubt if I ever knew. That was 
Bernie, all over. He always had said 
that, if ever he was in love, he ’d keep 
it to himself; he hated the idea of 
turning a girl’s name into a text for 
chaff.” 

He spoke almost carelessly. How- 
ever, at his words, Aileen’s eyes soft- 
ened, glittered. Instantly she turned 
her head and sat gazing steadfastly 
out to sea; but she felt Clode’s eyes 
— her during her longish interval 
of silence. When she did speak again, 
her voice and manner still were defen- 
sive; but it was plain that now she was 
putting pressure upon herself to main- 
tain the key-note of her earlier mood. 

“That was nice of Bernie. Still, 
after all, it was a good deal like him. 
But, about the girl: are n’t you a little 
hard on her, Mr. Clode?” 

Once more, she felt his eyes upon 
her. She was totally unaware that, 
in her last sentence, a note quite new 
to Clode’s experience of her had 
sounded in her voice. Before, she 
had been fighting for this nameless girl 
in Bernie Lennox’s remote past. 
Now she was pleading for her. Clode 
liked the change. His interest in 
Aileen Warburton increased with each 
instant of the crumbling of her well- 

ised calm. Directly she ceased to 
be a satisfactory law unto herself, she 
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became attractive. Not that, how- 
ever, Clode felt the slightest wish to 
become a law unto her; at least, not 
yet. He merely liked to see her tugging 
a little at her self-made moorings. 
Nevertheless, — 

“‘1’m not hard on the girl at all, Miss 
Warburton,” he asserted temperately. 
“It’s only that she seemed to me rather 
a cad to throw Bernie over.” 

“TI think she’d have been a worse 
cad if she hadn’t,” the girl said 
hotly. 

“T hate a flirt.” Then Clode’s 
mouth shut with a snap. 

“And I hate a girl who has n’t the 
simple decency to acknowledge that 
she has made a bad mistake.” 

“Oh, if it comes to that! Besides, 
what made her make it, in the first 
place?” 

If glances could stab, Clode would 
have been a candidate for Christian 
burial. 

“What makes any girl fall in love 
with any man, Mr. Clode?” Aileen 
demanded, in wrath too hot to allow 
her to consider any personal interpre- 
tation that might be placed upon her 
words. 

Neither did Clode consider it, as he 
made grave answer, — 

“God knows, Miss Warburton.” 

And then he looked up, astounded. 
Aileen, her passing temper vanished, 
was laughing like a child. 

“What solemn nonsense we are 
talking, Mr. Clode! If we don’t look 
out, we, too, shall be quarreling over 
the merits of a totally imaginary third 
person. It would besilly. Besides, it 
is too fine a day to waste in talking over 
our theories, especially when they don’t 
fit either each other or the case in hand. 
Don’t you feel inspired to take me up 
on the top deck? I want to feel the 
wind in my face, and listen for the 
spitting of the wireless over our heads.” 
With a gesture of perfect good-fellow- 
ship, she held out her hand to him. 
Once Clode had helped her to her feet, 
though, she promptly changed her 
mind, and seated herself anew, this 
time upon the extreme foot of her deck 
chair, and buried her chin in her 
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cupped palms. “After all, though,” 
she said, with a sudden grave dignity 
which seemed to Clode incomprehen- 
sible, yet very sweet, “I can’t help 
feeling sorry for the girl, if only for the 
things that Bernie said. He didn’t 
understand her in the least; but I knowI 
understand. She was only a girl, 
almost a child; she had manufac- 
tured an ideal and worshipped it. 
Bernie was a dear; probably he was 
the nicest man she had met. As a 
matter of course, she popped him into 
the ideal’s place, and tried to worship 
him. At first it was all right; then 
she found it was a bad misfit. Bernie 
was just Bernie, with all sorts of cor- 
ners and angles that she wasn’t able 
to account for, and she did n’t worship 
him in the least. She liked her own 
ideal any amount better.” 

Clode, standing beside her, watched 
her keenly. Then, — 

“Well?” he asked, as she came to a 
pause. 

“Then, in common honesty, she had 
to tell him so.” 

“Because she had found some one 
else she liked a little better?” Clode 
said, with slow, deliberate distinctness. 

For one moment and for two, their 
eyes met, and their natures clashed 
like steel on steel. Then Aileen’s dig- 
nity broke up in sudden petulance. 

“How merciless you are, Mr. Clode! 
Can’t you see the girl’s side in the 
least?” 

“No,” he told her honestly. I 
can’t.” 

Still seated childlike, at his very 
feet, she flashed up at him one keen 
glance that caused the man before her 
to long for wrappings about his naked 
soul. 

“You mean you won’t,” she told 
him mercilessly. 

And then, without waiting for Clode 
to recover from the sudden blow upon 
his rampant egotism, his equally ram- 
pant belief in his own masculine opin- 
ions, she rose to her feet and spoke to 
him from over her shoulder. 

“Come,” she said. “We’d best be 
moving, or we shan’t get back in time 
for tea.” 
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Despite his struggles to the con- 
trary, Clode found himself walking 
after her in a silence which bordered 
on the sulky. It was long since any 
one had ventured speaking to him in 
that tone, long that no one had dared 
point out to him even the most obvious 
of his faults, let alone a mere uncom- 
fortable eccentricity of his mental 
make-up. Clode, in his young success, 
had paid the penalty of his present 
position of command, paid it to the 
uttermost farthing, by reason of his 
total lack of those near relations who 
feel it their family duty to take it out 
of the brightest star in the domestic 
galaxy. Clode had been left to go his 
ways, unhampered by any curbing 
criticism save that gained from his own 

ersonal examinations. And he did 
ave a bulldog tenacity in sticking to 

his ground. He did hate to modify 
his opinions, once they were taken. 
He did take it very much amiss, when 
others failed to be coerced into shar- 
ing thoseopinionswithhim. And Aileen 

arburton, knowing him three days, 
had been shrewd enough to discern the 
truth, daring enough to tell him of it. 
However, instead of feeling pleasure 
that, in showing her penetration, she 
also had shown her worthiness for 
the friendship he was bestowing on 
her, Clode was conscious of a distinct 
sense of pique. To a man of acknowl- 
edged power and prominence, it is far 
more pleasant to be accepted as an 
pas whole than as a conglomer- 
ate of assorted characteristics, some 
super-excellent, some very bad. For 
all their future intercourse, it seemed 
to him, he would have chosen an 
Aileen, not of analytic clairvoyance, 
but an Aileen who would prove, as 
concerned himself, an all-admiring 
dunce. 

And yet, her phrase had been so 
short, a scant four words. None the 
less, it fitted the tip-end of his self- 
consciousness like a pointed fool’s-cap; 
and, what was more, it refused to be 
dislodged. 

Indeed, for the time being, it quite 


removed his memory for certain recent 
workings of his brain, certain new 
beliefs which, half-subconsciously, had 
taken root in him, during his talk con- 
cerning Bernie. 


CHAPTER VI 


ILEEN did not play bridge 
that night. Clode saw to 
that, quietly, masterfully, as 
was his wont. His afternoon 

half-hour on the top deck had been a 
bit unsatisfactory. Aileen had been 
silent, absent-minded. He himself had 
been a little resentful. It seemed to 
him the duty of his manhood to im- 
press upon this new acquaintance that 
she had undervalued him, and that 
quite flippantly. Inasmuch as it was 
the first time Clode had made a con- 
scious effort to mount himself upon a 


eee of haughty dignity, he clam- 


ered to it awkwardly and, once on top 
of it, he hunched himself into an inert 
and forbidding bundle, lest he should 
topple over and fall with a crash into 
his usual friendly mood. And Aileen’s 
silence had nothing at all to do with 
penitence. Instead, she was busy, 
thinking of Bernie Lennox and the 
girl. For the time being, Clode was of 
no more account than any metronome 
that marked the rhythm of her steps. 
Clode, on the contrary, was acutely 
conscious of her absolute remoteness 
in matters of the spirit. He wished 
she would begin to talk 

To such a man as Clode, it was a 
totally new experience to have an 
unrelated woman thump him hard 
upon his besetting sin, and then stroll 
on beside him, wholly heedless of the 
racking impact. To Aileen’s mind, 
taking Clode quite out of his tradi- 
tional environment, there was no 
especial reason she should not speak a 
casual truth to him as well as to any 
other one of a dozen men on shipboard. 
Spoken, she accorded it no further 
thought. She was too busy thinking 
about Bernie and the girl. 


(To be continued) 
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For Lovers of the South Shore 








VIEW FROM THE BLACK ROCK HOUSE, SHOWING GREEN HILL, BATHING BEACH, AND BLACK ROCK 


Under the expert direction of Mr. Dana Somes, architect, the Black Rock tract at Cohasset, 
on Jerusalem Road, has been so attractively improved as to add another charm to fine old Cohasset 
and the far-famed seashore avenue upon which are situated some of the most beautiful estates in 
New England. 








LOOKING ALONG JERUSALEM ROAD TOWARD NANTASKET 


The natural advantages of the property are many. The ground is high — the highest, in fact, 
on the South Shore, between Boston and Provincetown. It has its own little bathing beach. It 
looks out on the long curve of Nantasket Beach, to which it is quite near; famous old Minot’s Ledge 
Light, and the lovely indentations of Cohasset Harbor. It commandsa fine view of Jerusalem Road 
and of the many estates, whose beautiful parks and fine villas relieve the blue of the scene with 
the green of luxuriant verdure and the animation of a gay summer life. Beyond lies busy Boston 
Harbor, bounding the view in one direction, while in the other is the broad sweep of the Atlantic. 
The Hingham Water Company are now laying water pipes, and the Green Hill Trolley line 
is within a short distance — three minutes, in fact — just far enough to be aloof from its noise and 
dust, and near enough to bring city conveniences to the cottager’s door. The property is being 
developed by the Bonelli-Adams Company of New York and Boston, under the personal 


management of [Edward H. Bonelli. 
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THE ELASTICITY OF THE CONSTITUTION 


By ERNEST 


LTHOUGH statistics may not 
A be brought to prove it, there 
seems to be a wide-spread 
impression that the constitution of 


the United States is 
adopted to the needs of the American 


no longer 


people. At the same time, most per- 
sons realize the extreme difficulty of 
amending this venerable instrument 
in the formal modes prescribed by 
itself. Not very long ago, all such 
embarrassments were thought to be 
unimportant, because little doubt was 
felt but that the Supreme Court would 
find means, by constructions con- 
forming to modern needs, to adopt the 
constitution to the changed circum- 
stances, but recently .a series of deci- 
sions has been rendered which to many 
observers seem to indicate a fixed 
purpose of the court to oppose the 
constitution as an insuperable barrier 
to certain tendencies which not only in 
this, but in all other Western countries, 
are gaining constantly greater force 
in the popular mind. 

It is obvious that a long-continued 
resistance by the Supreme Court to a 
determined and persistent popular 
demand, combined with the preven- 
tion of formal amendment by the ultra- 
conservative element, would sooner or 
later be disastrous to the public peace. 
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For it is hardly conceivable that a 
democratic people should fcrever feel 
itself bound by paper chains of its own 
construction. It is equally obvious 
that violent change must be depre- 
cated by all who desire the permanent 
success of the democratic principle, as 
well as all friends of Anglo-Saxon 
traditions. 

It is possible, of course, that the 
present ultra-conservative majority of 
Supreme Court justices may in due 
time give place to others more in sym- 


But the 


question may arise whether in the 


pathy with modern ideas. 


meantime the Supreme Court may not 
be committed so far in its policy of 
resistance that under our system of 
following precedent a retreat is no 
longer practicable. It is the purpose 
of this article to show that there is not 
necessarily such danger, and also to 
point out how a truly conservative 
adherence to the constitution can be 
reconciled with a due regard to the 
progress of social and political develop- 
ment. 

Political scientists are fond of speak- 
ing about judicial legislation, meaning 
thereby the gradual evolution of legal 
rules through the adjudication of 
individual cases, and the taking of the 
results of such adjudications as guides 
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for the adjudging of future cases of a 
similar nature. This is the process 
technically known as following pre- 
cedents, by which the greater part of 
law in all English-speaking countries 
has been built up. But judges, and 
lawyers generally, do not like the 
phrase “judicial legislation” very well. 
They maintain that the courts never 
make new law, but only expound, 
make clear, or bring to light, so that 
it can be understood by all, the law 
The dispute 
between these two ways of thinking 


It is based 
on differing ideas of the nature of law, 


which already exists. 
is sometimes quite warm. 


the legislating process, and the func- 
tion of courts. Probably a majority 
of lawyers in this country would say 
that there are a few comprehensive 
principles of law, so fundamental that 
only a radical change in human nature 
These 


few general principles are sufficient to 


would induce their alteration. 


govern all human conduct, and the 
entire learning of the law as found in 
books, the whole work of judges and 
advocates, is nothing more than the 
attempt to apply these general princi- 
ples to the varying facts of human con- 
duct. Therefore, when a state of 
facts, no matter how novel, is sub- 
mitted to a court, the law has already 
foreseen and is prepared to adjudge it. 
Every possible rule that a court may 
lay down and that may become a 
precedent, is already contained in that 
original fundamental rule, and all the 
This 


court does is to put it into words. 
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conception of the judicial function is 
characteristic of what is known as the 
analytic school. It is clear that in 
this sense it is not at all proper to speak 
of judicial legislation. 

There are several other conceptions 
of the manner in which law grows, but 
it is necessary to mention here but one, 
of which the late James Coolidge 
Carter of New York was perhaps the 
most eminent adherent in this coun- 
try. The essence of this is, that law 
is really nothing more than the formal 
statement of the customs by which 
the people of a given time and country 
have tacitly agreed to regulate their 
conduct. All the elaborate reasoning 
of the courts, and for the most part 
even the enactment of statutes by 
legislative bodies, is at bottom nothing 
more than the attempt to find out 
what is customarily considered by the 
mass of the people to be the right 
thing to do or not to do under any given 
set of circumstances. 

The assumption underlying the the- 
ory of the analytic school, namely, 
that a very few broad rules contain in 
themselves all the law necessary to 
regulate the most intricate transac- 
tions, is likely to work very well, as 
long as no very radical changes in the 
mental attitude of the people toward 
questions of right and wrong occur. 
But history shows that from time to 
time such radical changes do occur. 
Some things which seemed perfectly just 
to the contemporaries of Queen Eliza- 
beth would have shocked the people 
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of England or America in the days of 
Thomas Jefferson, and in one impor- 
tant respect at least, which we will 
presently try to describe, a similar 
change of moral point of view has 
taken place since then, or at least is 
taking place very rapidly. In such 
a case, the theory of the analytical 
school is likely to fail, and the only 
remedy, in the eyes of a lawyer of this 
type, would be an entirely new enact- 
To 
apply this to the constitution of the 
United States: 


ment by the sovereign power. 


If such a case should 
arise, nothing would do but a formal 
amendment, and if that were im- 
practicable, there must be a deadlock. 
But to a lawyer holding the theories of 
Mr. Carter, another way out of the 
Re- 


really 


difficulty would present itself. 
membering that law is not 
made, but has a growth of its own, 
embodying itself in the generally 
adopted notions regarding human con- 
duct, he recognizes that the formal 
statement of these notions must of 
necessity change as they themselves 
change, in other words, that the law 
does not necessarily remain the same 
through the ages, even though no 
He 


holds that the law changes as the un- 
right 


legislative body has amended it. 
derlying notions of conduct 
change. Therefore, in construing such 
an instrument as the constitution, he 
first tries to make sure whether in any 
particular the customary conception 
of its meaning among the people has 


chanced, and if such is the case, he 
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does not hesitate to give a construction 
in conformity with such changed con- 
ception. 

The adherence of the lawyers to 
one or the other of the various schools 
of thought regarding the nature of 
law is not altogether a matter of logical 
reasoning, but rather of temperament. 
In fact, most American and English 
lawyers have given very little atten- 
tion to such fundamentals, so that for 
their discussion one must usually go 
the 


to the treatises of writers on 


European continent. Nevertheless, it 
is often quite easy to see how judges 
have unconsciously decided in ac- 
cordance with one theory or the other. 
The conception that the law changes, 
as underlying customs change, al- 
though its developed form is of quite 
recent origin, must have been in the 
minds of the courts, or such extra- 
ordinary changes as have actually 
taken place in our law without any 
legislative enactment would have been 
At a time 


impossible. For instance: 


when transactions between parties 
were few and simple, it was held that 
a private corporation could te bound 
by a contract only when that was made 
in the most formal manner, and that 
almost all its acts were invalid, unless 
authority to perform them was ex- 
pressly giveninitscharter. Butas the 
need for greater freedcm cf movement 
arose, if a corporaticn was to be able 
to transact business, the courts, by an 
unbroken line of decisions, found that 


the law gave corporations one addi- 
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tional right after the other, until now 
they can transact all ordinary business 
practically like individuals, while the 
once important doctrine that the acts 
of private corporations are void unless 
expressly authorized by their charters 
has been almost entirely eliminated. 
When the constitution of the United 
States was adopted, and for almost a 
whole century thereafter, the people 
of this 


unanimous in certain beliefs regarding 


country were practically 


the true function of government, which 
may be conveniently called the Jeffer- 
sonian doctrines. 
the laws ought to put as little restraint 


According to these, 


as possible on the activity of individ- 
uals, although it was admitted that a 
certain small amount of restraint was 
necessary to preserve peace and tran- 
quillity. Moreover, when it had pre- 
served the peace and provided for 
necessary defense against foreign at- 
tack, the proper functions of govern- 
ment were exhausted. Such being the 
customary notions regarding the right 
and wrong of governmental activity, 
it was inevitable that the constitution 
should be framed and construed ac- 
cordingly. The portion of the con- 
‘stitution which most expressly em- 
bodied, to the minds of the men who 
adopted it, this conception of govern- 
mental functions, is the Fourteenth 
Amendment. There it is provided, 
that no state shall deprive any person 
of life, liberty and property without 
due process of law, and it is the inter- 
pretation put upon this clause by the 
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Supreme Court which has caused a 
large portion of the popular apprehen- 
sion regarding the adaptability of the 
constitution to the circumstances of 
modern times. 

For during the last quarter of a 
century, a large and apparently grow- 
ing portion of the people have more or 
less completely abandoned their belief 
in the traditional doctrine. They now 
believe that governments should do 
more than merely keep the peace. 
More or less definitely it is held that 
the government should be an instru- 
mentality by which may be accom- 
plished all those things that the com- 
munity desires and that cannot at all, 
or not conveniently, be done by pri- 
vate effort. The principal point of 
dispute is found in the meaning of the 
word liberty. The Supreme Court, 
true to the long prevailing doctrine 
that liberty meant the reduction of 
governmental restraints to an un- 
avoidable minimum, construed this 
expression to prohibit laws restricting 
the freedom of contract, particularly 
as regards the relation between em- 
ployers and employees. One of the 
latest decisions of this kind is that in 
which a statute forbidding night work 
by women was declared unconstitu- 
tional. Quite a number of similar 
decisions have been rendered by the 
federal and state courts. 

It is difficult to deny the entire 
correctness of these decisions, ac- 
cording to the universal understand- 
ing of the term liberty fifty or sixty 
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years ago. At that time, practically 
every American workman would have 
resented as an officious interference, if 
not rank tyranny, any law forbidding 
him to hire out on whatsoever condi- 
tions he saw fit. 


period when employees were still able 


That was during a 


to bargain with their employers on 
reasonably equal terms. But every- 
body knows that such is not the case 
to-day. Consequently the employed 
class is demanding more and more laws 
which are to protect them against 
unfair treatment by the employers. 
To this class of our citizens, and to all 
who have imagination enough to com- 
prehend their point of view, the merely 
formal conception of liberty as the 
absence of governmental activity or 
. interference, except for the most un- 
avoidable purposes of keeping the peace, 
seems a hollow mockery. Their idea 
of liberty is such a regulation of 
society as will enable each individual 
to obtain those goods, material and 
immaterial, which he needs for the 
complete development of his per- 
sonality. 

Evidently, a change has taken place 
in the prevailing notions regarding 
those things constituting liberty, and 
according to the school of legal thought 
which we have identified with the name 
of Mr. Carter, a change must therefore 
have taken place in the law. True, 
the people, when they adopted, through 
their representatives, the Fourteenth 
Amendment, meant by liberty that 
which the courts have hitherto con- 
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But 
at bottom, the words of that amend- 


sistently held the word to mean. 


ment were not themselves the law. 
They were merely the formal expres- 
sion of a law which already existed in 
the popular mind during all the time 
when people generally. believed that 
the principle contained in the amend- 
ment was right. Now the people 
have, in their minds, changed their 
belief regarding an important part of 
that principle, and accordingly the 
courts must change their construction 
of the terms employed to express it. 
In other words: the present judicial 
construction of the word liberty is no 
longer in accord with what is generally 
or customarily understood by it, and 
as soon as the courts become con- 
vinced of that fact, it is their duty to 
change their construction. 

This is really the true meaning of the 
legal rule of following precedent, and 
the only one that can make the rule 
tolerable in a community not entirely 
It is the 
meaning which has, more or less ex- 


stagnant and unchanging. 


pressly, been given to it in all those 
periods of legal history when what is 
so often miscalled judicial legislation 
has been active. In its application to 
the interpretation of our fundamental 
laws lies the safeguard of our institu- 
tions against the dangers both of 
excessive adherence to the old, and the 
destructive radicalism that is sure to 
follow too long an indulgence in the 
former. \Jf the rule is properly under- 
stood and applied, the constitution 
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will not be a rigid framework hindering 
the growth of an expanding common- 
wealth, but will be more comparable 
to the skin of a living organism, which 
adjusts itself to the changes and growth 
of the body without ever losing its 
continuity and identity. 

It is not to be expected that the 
present justices of the Supreme Court 
may change their views on questions 
so fundamental. But the personnel 
of the court will change, and in the 
meantime it is certain that the change 
in the public attitude on the matters 
here involved will continue; or if the 
new ideas do continue and gradually 
become to all intents and purposes uni- 
versally accepted, then it has merely 
been proven that the “customary 
notion of right” has not changed, and 
consequently the law ought not to do 
so. A universal change, however, 
will influence lawyers as well as others, 
and consequently new judges will be 
ready to decide the cases coming before 
them according to the new philosophy, 
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without being prevented to do so by 
the precedents created by judges of an 
older generation. 

Such a change in the interpretation 
of the constitution is a slow process, 
far too slow for the impatient reform- 
ers who insist upon having all wrongs 
righted before this evening’s dinner. 
But it may be questioned whether it 
would not take a good deal longer 
still, before the complicated machinery 
of constitutional amendment could 
bring about a similar result. Quite 
certainly, however, the judicial process 
will do its work far more tranquilly 
than the noisy and persistent agitation 
which alone could lead up to a consti- 
tutional amendment. In any event, 
there is no need for pessimism. A 
violent revolution is not impending, 
nor is there any danger, to use the 
phrase of Mr. Justice Holmes, in a 
recent dissenting opinion, that Herbert 
Spencer’s Social Statics may become 
a part of the law of the United 
States. 




















AN INSTRUCTIVE EXHIBITION 


R. FRANK G. TOMPKINS, 
M the Boston artist, is happily 
recovering from an accident 
which confined him to the Peter Brig- 
ham hospital for a number of weeks. 
During this enforced absence, friends 
took possession of his studio and 
organized an exhibition and sale of his 
paintings. This was a real oppor- 
tunity for art lovers, as Mr. Tompkins 
himself pays little attention to ex- 
hibiting. He is too busy painting. 
There ought to be a thorough ran- 
sacking of his studio, which hides too 
many choice things, some of which 
should have a place in our best col- 
lections. 

The Harvard Union already owns 
his portrait of Senator Hoar, but might 
well add that of Professor Minster- 
berg. The Boston Art Museum should 
purchase at least one typical example 
of his portraiture, for his excellent 
work in this difficult field has been a 
feature of the art life of Boston for 
many years, and belongs to the art 
history of the city. 

Mr. Tompkins has a large study of a 
man in the nude, which won for him 
the medal for technique at Munich, 
and which, as a pure tour-de-force of 
technique, is one of the most com- 


petent things ever painted by an 
It should be where 
students can see it. What an ex- 


American artist. 


cellent work for art it would do, for 
example, in such a place as the Rhode 
Island School of Design. 

His “Hester Prynne,” a tenderly 
sympathetic study of this interesting 
subject, is now on exhibition at the 
Boston Art Club. 
difficult to find for such a picture an 


It is surely not 


appropriate permanent home. But 
these are only random suggestions. 
Those in charge of our public institu- 
tions should see to it that Boston is 
supplied with examples of Mr. Tomp- 
kins’ work before the inevitable scatter- 
ing adds to the difficulty of doing so. 

As an artist, Mr. Tompkins train- 
ing is adequate, his vision direct and 
clear, his interpretation manly and 
robust. His work is never sensa- 
tional, silly, maudlin in sentiment or 
pretentious. It has the simplicity of 
sincerity and the freedom of joy in 
the work. It is wholesome, clean, 
manly work—just what we want 
American art to be, but are too often 
slow to appreciate that we are not 
entirely without it. If we are to have 
more of it, we must learn to appreciate 
that which we have. 
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America’s Telephones Lead the World 
Service Best—Cost Lowest 
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From ‘‘Le Petit Phare de Nantes,’’ Paris 


“ But today I found I had to taik with Saint-Malo, 
and, wishing to be put through quickly, | had my 
name inscribed on the waiting list first thing in the 
morning; the operator told me—though very amiabiy, 
| must confess—that I would have to wait thirtcen 
hours and ten minutes (you are reading it right) in 
order to be put through.” 


Herr Wendel, in The German Diet. 


“| refer here to Freiberg. There the entire tele- 
phone service is interrupted at 9 o'clock p.m. Five 
minutes after 9 o'clock it is impossible to obtain a 
telephone connection.” 


























trom Flectivcal Lidustries" 
(Laon don ) 


Herr Haberland, Deputy, in the Reichstag 


“The average time required to get aconnectionwith 
Berlin is now | '% hours. Our business life and trade 
suffer considerably on account of this lack of tele- 
phone facilities, which exists not only between Dus- 
scldorf and Berlin and between Berlin and the West, 
but also between other towns, such as Strassburg, 
Antwerp, etc.” 


Dr. R. Luther, in the Dresdner Anzeiger 


“In the year 1913, 36 years after the discovery of 
the electro-magnetic telephone, in the age of the 
beginning of wireless telegraphy, one of the largest 
cities of Germany, Dresden, with half a million in- 
habitants, is without adequate telephone facilities.” 


Real Average Cost of Telephone Service 


























UNITEO STATES ees 

SWITZERLAND 7 per year to a subscriber in the United 
NETHERLANDS States and European countries 
NORWAY ‘ 

onesies (based on official reports). 

RUSSIA 

DENMARK 
GREAT BRITAIN Note: In translating European costs into 
GERMAN EMPIRE. American dollars, consideration has 
FRANCE been givento the relative purchasing 
ITALY 5 80 of money in Europe and the 
a nited States as shown by oper- 

UNGARY ators wages. 

AUSTRIA 

BULGARIA 

BELGIUM 

SPAIN 
PORTUGAL 
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These are the reasons why there are twelve times as many tele- 
phones for each hundred persons in the United States as in Europe. 





One Policy 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 


Universal Service 
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127 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


We are in receipt of an interesting and extensive assort- 
ment of SPRING and SUMMER Outing Suits. Domestic 
and European fabrics in a Variety of Weaves. 


$20.00 and $35.00 


SMART EFFECTS in the Latest Shirtings. 


$3.00, $4.00, $5.00 


127 Tremont St. 
dA Boston, U. S. A. 
































“WHITE MOUNTAIN” REFRIGERATORS 


1} | me Carry the Cold, Pure Chill of the snow- 








inva | capped White Mountains to every 
ete | 7 quarter of the globe. Our 40 years of 
S| IN (>) energy, skill and reliability have placed 
ne ee OVER As J “The Chest with the Chill in it” in 
‘ eee 2 " A Cis. 2i,) over a million homes. 
go LLION We are sole manufacturers of the 


dn, MMi 
| SMEs i QD famous “STONE WHITE” with pro- 
ML) \\ vision chamber walled with massive 











7 Hh \y }\ slabs of Solid Stone, Pure, White, 
—— \\ Ba it = Indestructible. 
“The Che. vail willl "Pa Send for richly illustrated booklets and 
dhe Chillinit” QF complete catalogue 


MAINE MANUFACTURING CO. - NASHUA, N. H. 


Branch Offices: 


NEW YORK CITY BOSTON, MASS. DETROIT, MICH. LINCOLN, NEB 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. DENVER, COLO. DALLAS, TEXAS SCRANTON, PA. 
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The Kerosene Engine 


/ Wins Immense Success! 





Runs on Common Coal Oil—Cives World’s Cheapest Power 





Ready to run when delivered. 
Starts without cranking. One- 
fourth the weight of other en- 
gines. Speed and fuel consump- 
tion under perfect control. Only 
three moving parts. No cams, 
gears, valves, or sprockets — no 
fuel pump. Overruns its rated 
horse-power. From maker to 
user—only one profit. Light 
weight saves freight. (55) 


Only a short time ago this was an unknown engine. To-day over 35,000 “‘ Detroits”” 
are in actual use, giving best and cheapest power ever known. 

The popularity of ‘* Detroit ’? Kerosene Engines is growing by leaps and bounds. 
Users of this engine don’t worry because gasoline prices are rising. Coal oil frequently 
costs 6 cents to 15 cents less per gallon than gasoline. . 

The “ Detroit” produces greater power from less fuel than any gasoline engine. Rune 
oqnely well on kerosene, gasoline, alcohol, distillate, etc. Z shea 

hy buy a gasoline engine, and pay two prices for fuel, when the splendid “ Detroit, 
for much less money, does more and better work running on coal oil? _ Its simplicity, 
power, and convenience are wonderful. Only three moving parts. Speed and fuel con- 
sumption under absolute control. Children run it with ease. Mounted on skids — e 
portable. Does work of engines weighing four times as much. 


The Amazing “DETROIT” 


From Factory to you—ON TRIAL 


You can order any size “Detroit” Engine from 2 to 20 horse-power, inclusive, om 
15 days’ trial, under an ironclad agreement that we will refund every dollar ing > 
us for this engine if you are not abundantly satisfied — you to be the sole judge. 
Every engine gets a thorough trial run immediately before leaving factory. Our facto: 
prices save you from $40 to $200 on the engine you purchase. Every “ Detroit‘ toons | 
by our entire capital. 


Detroit Engine Book is ‘The Book of Revelations ’’ 


Send to-day for the Free Book, giving all the news, all the details about this remarkabl¢ 
engine. Tells wll about the most successful kerosene engine ever built. 


Write Quick for Grand Introductory Offer 


To the first buyer in every community we will make a yore special introductory price 
This is a limited offer. Quick action isimportant. Dash off a line to-day — on a postal — 
for Free Book and Offer. Address 





Detroit Engine Works, 271 Bellevue Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 


Tint Springs, Ark 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Dwight, ILL. 
Marion, Ind. 
«Dea Moines, Ia. 
Crab Orchard, Ky. 





For Liquor and Drug Users 


A scientific treatment which has cured half a 
million in the past thirty-three years, and the 
one treatment which has stood the severe test 
of time. Administered by medical experts, at the 


Keeley Institutes only. For full particulars write 


To the Following Keeley Institutes: 


Portland, Me. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Manchester, N. H. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Greensboro, N.C, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Oklahoma City, Okla., 918 N. Stiles et 
Philadelphia, Pa., 512 N. Broad st 
Pittsburg, Pa., 1246 Fifth ave. 

Dallas, Texas. 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Seattle, Wash. 


Waukesha, Wis. 

Winsipes, Manitoba. 
Guatemala City, Guatemala. 
Puebla, Mexico. 

London, E 
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Black Rock Estates, Cohasset 


The patrons of the South Shore, especially those of the Nan- 
tasket peninsula, are showing great interest in the sub-division 
known as the Black Rock Estates. 


The Bonelli-Adams Company, of New York and Boston, who 
purchased from Edwin H. Pope a tract of twenty-six acres of land 
fronting on Jerusalem Road and Forest Avenue, has kept these 
estates up to the high standard that Cohasset has always known. 
They have gone to such a great expense in building roads to compare 
favorably with any in this section, that the motorist uses Black 
Rock Road in preference to the lower end of Forest Avenue. 


The general manager, Edward H. Bonelli, deserves great credit 
in bringing to the shore-loving public this beautifully wooded 
tract, situated on the highest shore point between Boston and 
Provincetown. Here the business man, wearied from the heat 
of the city, can locate at Nantasket prices, yet still retain the sur- 
rounding of culture and refinement known only to Cohasset. 


Most of the lots have an excellent view of the broad Atlantic, 
Boston harbor and the Nantasket peninsula, and the Black Rock 
bathing beach is practically at the feet of every cottager on the 
tract. 


The Hingham Water Company is now laying water pipe 
through the property, and with the Green Hill trolley line within 
three minutes distance, the residences have all the conveniences 


of the city. 


Besides the half dozen cottages that the Company is building 
to sell or to lease, the following purchasers have either built, or 
are building: Mrs. Elizabeth Fritzsche of Brookline, Miss Lenora 
McComiskey of the Back Bay, Miss Elizabeth Kiggen of Dedham, 
Mr. James F. Doherty of Brighton, Mr. James D. White of Boston, 
Mr. H. G. Tucker of Avon, Mr. Arthur Mulvey of Cohasset and 
Rufus K. Mulford of Philadelphia. 


For particulars, address BONELLI-ADAMS COMPANY, telephone 1361 
Main, 60 State Street, Boston; 200 Fifth Avenue, New York; and Jerusalem 


Road, Cohasset. 
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Books by ANNA CHAPIN RAY | 


FICTION 


ON BOARD THE BEATIC 
A skilfully woven romance of a trip across the Atlantic. 


“There are many incidents of interest, and the details of life on board a modera 
P liner are graphically described.”— PaitapeLPHia LepGEr. 


On BOARD With frontispiece. $1.30 net. 


the BEATIC THE BRENTONS 


—- A careful and qyapethatio story of a popular young rector who 
gives up the pulpit for the laboratory. 
. “A striking novel dealing with a t dously vital tion and a serious aad 




















o % 
notable piece of work.”— SpPRiINGFIELD REPUBLICAN. 


With frontispiece. $1.25 net. 


























A WOMAN WITH A PURPOSE BY THE GOOD SAINTE ANNE 
un gi » ty yy _ po _ “No one who has ever made as in the romantie 
sympathetic attitude toward problems which only the | “ty of Quebec can fail to be charmed by the local color 
mest delicate of dipl can solve without an open of the place with which Miss Ray has filled her present- 
rupture between husband and wife.”— Sprinariztp | %#y story.”— New Yore Puzss. 

Umox $1.25 net. $1.30 net. 
OVER THE QUICKSANDS 
A striking story of social life in Quebec, THE BRIDGE BUILDERS 


handled in a masterful manner. “ : ‘ 
“Many intense situations and not a little dramatic Inte the plot is woven very skilfelly an account 


force in see way in which the story is developed.” —-Nzw te oe or” 
ork Times. 





$1.35 net. $1.35 net. 
BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
THE TEDDY BOOKS THE SIDNEY BOOKS 


Gvols. Illustrated. $1.30 net, each. 6 > Illustrated. 12mo. $1.30 net, each. 


1 idney: H 

1. Teddy: Her Book. . ™ ea a oo 
2. Phebe: Her Profession. 2. Janet: Her Winter in Quebec. 

3. Teddy: Her Daughter. 3. Day: Her Year in New York. 

4. Nathalie’s Chum. 4. Sidney at College. 

5. Ursula’s Freshman. 5. Janet at Odds. 

6. Nathalie’s Sister. 6. Sidney: Her Senior Year. 
“‘Miss Ray thoroughly understands young people **Anna Chapin Ray has often essayed with success 


pile in icular, and her stories are full of the life an the difficult task of writing fiction for girls, and here are 
un of the average boy or girl. Her characters are ex- | more of her stories, characterized by clever dial . 
tremely natural with their disappointments, faults and | lively portraiture, and stirring adventure. The illus- 
— as well as their successes and virtues.”— Bos- tettone are much above the average.”— Vocus, New 
tow JOURNAL. ork. 





THE BUDDIE BOOKS BUDDIE) 


THE STORY OP A BOY 


Buddie: The Story of a Boy. 
Buddie At Gray Buttes Camp 
The Responsibilities of Buddie. 
A popular series of boys’ books, dealing with a real live boy and 


his adventures; the teachings are wholesome and the characters natural 
and earnest. 


Fully illustrated. 8vo. $1.30 net, each. 











Pubnet Little, Brown & Co., Boston, Mass, “22 F°" = 
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SEASHORE LOTS 


CAPE COD 
FALMOUTH HEIGHTS, MASS. 





TWO MILES WATER FRONT 


ONE OF THE FINEST BATHING BEACHES ON 
THE NEW ENGLAND COAST 


GOOD BOATING and FISHING 





TITLE GUARANTEED BY COMMONWEALTH 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Lots $50 and Upward 





Send for free illustrated booklet 





FAIRVIEW LAND CO. 


101 Tremont Street - Boston, Mass. 
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At Your Service 


Our intimate association 
with the many schools and 


colleges in New England, and 
extensive acquaintance with 
the features of each will aid 
us to solve 


That School Problem 


of Yours 


A word of inquiry will bring 
you catalogues, and much 
confidential information. 


ADDRESS 
School Department 


NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE 
Pope Building - - - BOSTON, MASS. 
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new Grant White Shakespeare 


Embodying the Ripest American Scholarship and Latest 
Shakespearean Study, after Years of Careful 
Preparation, is Now Ready for Delivery. 


While preserving Richard Grant White’s authoritative text in the main, the 
editors have made such changes in the light of the investigations and opinions 
of modern and recent editors — from the Cambridge edition to Furness — as 
seemed desirable in order to give in this edition the best available Shake- 
speare text up to the present time. 

Besides a gallery of nearly one hundred Shakespeare pictures by eminent 
artists, the set contains sixty-nine additional plates, comprising pictures of 
famous actors and actresses in Shakespearean characters, etc., etc. 


Note the following important features, not to be found as a whole in 
any other edition: 





1. Large, clear type. 7. White’s recognizedly valuable text care- 

2. A volume of moderate size, with ample fully revised. 
margins. 8. The retention of thing of val d 

3. The lines numbered for convenient ref- r Seeanniele in vo original White's 
erence. Shakespeare. 

4. A page sufficiently annotated to eluci- . , , 
date everything doubtful, but not so | * a by ae ———— eae 
overburdened with notes as to in- Che a 7 f Shak aoe 
terfere with the reader’s enjoyment ee S eee. 
of the text. 10. Reproductions of pictures of famous 

5. A large amount of new matter based on actors and actresses in Shakes- 
modern scholarship and philolog- pearean roles and of scenes in im- 
ical research. a stage representations of 

6. Supplementary Notes giving variations hakespeare’s plays. 
in the early text and citations of | 11. Facsimiles of title-pages of the original 
emendations by subsequent editors. quartos and of the four folios. 


THE COMEDIES, HISTORIES, TRAGEDIES, AND POEMS OF WILLIAM 
SHAKESPEARE 


With Memoir, Introduction and Notes by Ricnarnp Grant Waits. Revised, Supplemented 
and Annotated by Witiiam P. Trent, M.A., LL.D., Professor of English Literature in 
Columbia University; Bunzamin Weis, Ph.D., and Jonn B. Henneman, Ph.D., late 
Professor of English in the University of the South. In eighteen volumes, octavo. 

Edition de Luxe, limited to 26 lettered sets, full crushed Levant morocco. 

Old Stratford Edition, limited to 124 numbered sets, English Winterbottom cloth, silk finish 
and three-quarters crushed Levant morocco. 

Book Lovers’ Limited Edition, 1,000 numbered sets, English Winterbottom cloth and three- 
quarters crushed morocco. 

Sold only in sets. For full particulars and prices write the publishers. 








LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 34 Beacon St.,’Boston, Mass. 
Dear Sirs: 

You may send without cost or obligation your New Richard Grant 
White Shakespeare illustrated descriptive pamphlet and best terms to New 
Enaianp MaaGazinz readers. 
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A MACHINE 
AND ITS STORY 


One of the common sights 
which attract the curious 
notice of the visitor at the 
plant of a patent or enamel 
leather manufacturer, is 
the row of boys tying 
toggles. A toggle is a little 
piece of wood on the end of a 
string,— that and_ nothing 
more. But it must be secure 
and strong, for it must endure 
the stretch and give of drying and shrinking 
leather. Simple as is this device, nothing 
has ever been devised to take its place. 
The irregularity with which hides will shrink, 
and their variation in size and form, demand 
some such simply adjusted system of lacing 
them into the drying frame. The drawing below 
illustrates the use of this important little con- 
venience. Many things have been devised to 
replace the stick-and-string toggle; but nothing 
that is so cheap or ‘convenient has yet appeared. 
When the enameled hide is dry, the workmen 
merely pass a sharp knife around it, and this, 
in a moment detatches it from the frame. This, 
of course, destroys the toggle, and accounts fcr 
the fact that millions upon millions of them are 
used. Anywhere from a dozen to twenty are 
used in stretching a single hide- 

An ingenious mechanical engineer, watching 
this process, quickly concluded that the road to 
economy lay, not through the discarding of the 
toggle, nor the replacing of the handy little stick- 
and-string type, but in economy and increased 
efficiency in the manufacture of the toggle itself. 
It did not take long to come to this conclusion, 
but it required years to perfect the machine for 
its accomplishment. However, victory was the 
reward of persistence, and the Boston Toggle 


Company is now in secure possession of one of | 


the most completely automatic little machines 
ever devised. It makes a toggle in less time than 
boy can pick up a piece of string, and makes 
it better and more secure than a boy can tie it. 

It is one of those little devices that increase ; 
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efficiency, and like every other good thing, it confers many benefits by the way. 
You say it puts boys out of work? It does. But the boys are better off at 
school. In place of the boys, working at low wages, you have money saved 
for the manufacturer, the boys at school, and in increased employment of 
skilled and highly paid labor. For these machines must be manufactured, as 
they are being now, by the Lockwood Manufacturing Company, and they must 
be manned when in operation, and the release of the tanner’s capital em- 
ployed in this expense of hiring boys, permits of his hiring more men at better 
wages. So it is that the inventor, working quietly for years perfecting his de- 
vice, lifts the scale of civilization one little notch nearer to the ideal of a whole- 
some, prosperous and happy community. Incidentally, and very justly, a 
new wealth is created. The Boston Toggle Company, with its machines pro- 
tected by ample patents, bids fair to take its place among New England’s 
strongest industries, a true inheritor of the great New England tradition 
of inventive genius and wealth by efficiency. 
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FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS 


THE BOSTON TOGGLE CO. 


32 OLIVER STREET, BOSTON 
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GRANLIDEN HOTEL — Lake Sunapee, N. H. 
At the Gateway of the White Mountains 
On the Ideal Tour. Fine Golf Course. Saddle Horses. Tennis. Boating. Fishing as good, if not the best 
in New England. Fine Motoring, etc. Accommodates three hundred guests. Opens June 17; closes October 12. 
Good Orchestra. Six cottages to rent for the season. Write for circular. 


W. W. BROWN, to June 1, Hotel Manhattan, 42d Street and 5 Madison Avenue, New York City; after June 1, 
Lake Sunapee, N. H. Under same management as Hotel Aspinwall, Lenox, Mass. 











HOTEL ASPINWALL — Lenox, Mass. 


In the heart of the famous Berkshires. 


One of the most fashionable and attractive resort :in this country. Lenox Golf Club a quarter mile from 
hotel. One of the best eighteen-hole courses in New England. Saddle Horses. Tennis. Good livery. Fine 
motoring, etc. Accommodates five hundred guests. Good orchestra. Opens June 25; closes October 12. On the 
Ideal Tour. Two cottages to rent for the season. Write for circular. 


W. W. BROWN, to June 1, Hotel Manhattan, 42d Street and Madison Avenue, New York City. After June 1, 
Lenox, Mass. Under same management as Granliden Hotel, Lake Sunapee, N. H. 
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DEEP BREATHING 





By D. O. Harrell, M.D. 





BELIEVE we must all admit that deep 
breathing is a very desirable practice. 
Furthermore, we know it to be a fact that 
not one person in twenty, or perhaps one 
person in a hundred, really breathes deeply. 
Every physician can verity the statement 
that we are daily called upon to prescribe 
drugs for ailments that owe their cause 
directly to insufficient and improper breath- 
ing—Onaxygen Starvation, 

Breathing is the Vital Life. 
Every musele nerve cell, in fact every fibre 
of our body, is directly dependent upon the 
air we breathe. Ilealth, Strength and 
Endurance are impossible without well-oxy- 


Force ol 


venated blood. ‘The food we eat must 
combine with abundant oxygen before it 
can become of any value to the body. 


Breathing is to the body what free draught 
is to the steam boiler. Shut off the draught, 
and you will kill your fire, no matter how 
excellent coal you use. Similarly, if you 
breathe shallowly, you must become anzemic, 
weak and thin, no matter how carefully 
you may select your diet, 

~ IT might continue indefinitely to cite ex- 
amples of the great physiological value of 
deep breathing. For instance, it is a well- 
known fact that worry, fear, and intense 
mental concentration practically paralyze 
the breathing muscles. 
condition can be entirely overcome through 
conscious deep breathing. 

The main benefit of physical exercise lies 
in the activity it gives the lungs. What we 
term “lack of healthful exercise ”’ in reality 
means insufficient lung action. Exercise 


This depressing 


that does not compel vigorous deep 
breathing is of little real value. Unfor- 


tunately, few persons have the strength 
and endurance to exercise violently enough 
to stir the lungs into rapid action. This is 
especially true of women and also of men 
who have permitted their muscles to become 
weak. Common sense, therefore, dictates 
that the lungs should be exercised independ- 
ently through deep breathing gymnastics. 


Unfortunately, few persons have the 
slightest conception of what is really meant 
by deep breathing. In fact, few physicians 
thoroughly understand the act. Ask a 
dozen different physical instructors to define 
deep breathing, and you will receive a dozen 
different answers. One tells you it means 
the full expansion of the chest, anot| 
tells you it means abdominal breathing, th 
third declares it means 
breathing, and so on. 

Recently there has been brought to m 
notice a brochure on this important subj 
of respiration, that to my knowledge for the 
first time really treats the subject ina th 
oughly scientific and practical manner. | 
refer to the booklet entitled ‘ Deep Breath- 
ing,” by Paul von Boeckmann, R.S. In 
this treatise, the author describes prop cr 
breathing, so that even the most uninformed 
layman can get a correct idea of the 
act. The booklet contains a mass. of 
common sense teachings on the subject 
of Deep Breathing, and “Internal Excr- 
The author has had the 
to think for himself, and to expose t 
weaknesses in 


diaphragma ti 


os 


cise.” courave 


our modern systems ct 
physica! culture. , 

I believe this booklet gives us the real 
key to constitutional strength. It 
us plainly the danger of excessive exercise, 
that is, the danger of developing the external 
body at the expense of the internal body. 
The author’s arguments are so logical it is 
self-evident that his theories must be based 
upon vast experience. Personally, I know 
that his teachings are most profoundiy 
scientific and thoroughly practical, for I 
have had occasion to see them tested with 
a number of my patients. 

The booklet to which I refer can be 
obtained upon payment of ten cents in coin 
or stamps by addressing Dr. von Boeckmann 
directly at 1957 Tower Bldg., 110 W. 40th 
St., New York. The simple exercises he 
describes therein are in themselves well 
worth ten times the small price demanded. 
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Special Offer 


During the Summer 
months, May Ist, to Sep- 
tember Ist, we will send 


Trial 
Subscriptions 

















to the 
New England Magazine 
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Six months for FIFTY CENTS 
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New England Magazine Co. 


221 Columbus Avenue, Boston 
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Private Patients 


An Osteopathic Physician will take a few 


private patients into his home. 


This is a 


splendid opportunity for invalids and semi- 
invalids requiring special treatment or, for 


nervous patients who need a change. 
further information address 


DR. L. LYNN CUTLER, Berlin, N. H. 


For 





WRITE STORIES FOR 
MOVING PICTURE PLAYS 


New, Spare-time Sg for Men 
and Women — One Man Makes 
$3500 in Six Months 


Owing to the large number of new 
motion picture theaters which are being 
opened throughout the country, there 
is offered to the men and women of to- 
day, a new profession, namely, that of 
writing moving picture plays. Producers 
are paying from $25 to $150 for each 
scenario accepted, upon which they can 
build a photo play. 


$3500 in Six Months 


As it only requires a few hours’ time 
to construct a complete play you can 
readily see the immense possibilities in 
this work. One man, who gave the idea 
a tryout, writes that he earned $3500 in 
six months. It is possible for an intelli- 
gent person to meet with equal success. 

One feature of the business, which 
should appeal to every one, is that the 
work may be done at home in spare 
time. No literary ability is required, 
and women have as great an opportunity 
as men. Ideas for plots are constantly 
turning up, and may be put in scenario 
form and sold for a good price. 


Particulars Sent FREE 


Complete rticulars of this most in- 
teresting and profitable profession may 
be had FREE OF CHARGE by sending 


@ post card to 


Photo-Play Association 


BOX 158 WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Wtyaitemataattace aictdes 


A portable or a stationary direct-¢ 
nected plant which saves you moi 
on your current bills. The very on 
for a tent or road show; for fetes, the: 
projection and illumination. Plants + 
capaci of 75 to 650 léc 
lamps at prices from $ 
upward for nginetess b 
pea 
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Biggest Bargain Ever Offered 


IN MAIL ORDER BUSINESS FOR 
BEGINNERS AND OTHERS 


1— The —y of 3 firms who will print your circula 
Gaur own copy) free 

— Address of firm who will print your letterheads fre 

j a, you can get envelopes (your return carc 

x a Address of 50 firms who want commission circula: 


ay —Ten firms who furnish you free imprint circular 
(Your name printed on them.) 
6—A big combination of several hundred pa 
magazines in which you can insert your ad at very eens 
et Copy of Ge Mh nae BD ail’ + 4 you, the gres 
mail order magazine and mailing director) 
“3 nie of 500 reliable circular mailers —_. Aa yo 
can exchange and who will help you secure bu 
— Copies of “The Mechanical ee the Booster 
magazine, “ Advertising World,” “ 
= ts’ Magazine,’ Circular Mailers’ st,” “Ma 
Orde Advocate,” “Mail Order Herald” and Yo othe 
good Mail Order papers. These alone worth $3. 
10 — The address of 7 syndicates in which you can stat 
publishing a magenies of your own for $1. 
ll pa, bee 50 small == which insert your a 
for a few cent and mail you copies. 


12— sand of our assorted commission circular 
which should pay you not less than $10 to $50. 

ax — Three hundred names of people who sent us 25: 

14 of hundreds of circulars and small paper: 

15 —“ sg Sat “How you Can Make $50 or Bette 


Per Week. od Price $1. 

16— The names of 20 firms who pay me cash fc 
mailing circulars. 

17 — How you can have your ad inserted in publicationy 
at less than publisher’s price. 

18 — All of the above and much more valuable infor 
mation for only 25c. Address 


MELVIN C. CHURCHILL 


Houston, Tezas 
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